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Government Irrigated Lands 

IN NORTH DAKOTA 

Under the Williston, Buford-Trenton and Lower Yellowstone Projects, 

can be secured through 

The Williston Land Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

Williston, North Dakota, 

AT REASONABLE TERMS AND PRICES 

Cheap Lands, Not Irrigated, Both Improved and Unimproved. 

WILLISTON CITY PROPERTY, FARM AND CITY FIRST 

MORTGAGE LOANS. 

Responsibility of Stockholders $50,000.00. 

W. B. OVERSON, President. JOSEPH W. JACKSON, Vice Pres. E. R. BROWNSON, Sec’y. 

R. M. CALDERWOOD, Treasurer. E. G. GREENUP, General Manager. 

LONG-ESTABLISHED. RESPONSIBLE. RELIABLE. 

Illustrated Booklet, Government Maps and Any Information Required, Free For the Asking. 




100% Pure 


LION BRAND HOUSE PAINT 

Manufactured by 

ST. PAUL WHITE LEAD & OIL CO., 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Write for our Collection of Architectural Designs and Color Combinations. 
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The University of North Dakota 

(STATE UNIVERSITY) 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 

Will open for its Twenty-Fourth Annual Session, Tuesday, September 24th, 1907. 


The University is the oldest and best equipped educational institution in the State. The 
Library, Museum and Laboratories are unusually complete. The standard of 
scholarship in all departments equal to that of the oldest institutions in the coun- 
try. Tuition free, except in the College of Law. 

Buildings — The University has nine buildings, heated throughout by steam and lighted 
by electricity. Three new buildings — the Carnegie Library, School of Mines, and a 
combined Gymnasium and Assembly Hall — are in process of erection. 

Board — With room heated, lighted, and furnished including bath, use of laundry, etc., 
$3.50 a week. The total expenses for the year need not exceed $145. (See catalogue.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

A four years’ course, which the wide range 
of elective studies makes it possible to vary 
to suit the aptitude and needs of the indi- 
vidual student, leads to the degree of Bach- 
elor of Arts. In the College of Liberal Arts 
a four years’ course in Commerce is offered, 
the purpose of which is to give special 
training to those expecting to enter general 
business, banking, journahsm, or the United 
States civil or consular service. Those who 
complete this course receive the degree of 
Bachelor cf. Arts. Post-graduate courses 
are offered leading to the degree of Master 
of Arts. George S. Thomas, M. A., Ph. D., 
Dean 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Teachers College requires for admission 
the completion cf a firot-class high school, cr 
its equivalent, and leads to the degree cf 
Bachelor of Arts (B. A.) and to the Bache- 
lor’s Diploma in Education. This last is a 
certificate cf qualification for teaching in the 
high schools cf the state. Four years are 
required unless the student, by excellence cf 
work, can shorten the time. The Prepara- 
tory Department, still at the University, 
is being transformed into a Model High 
School for observation and practice, under 
the supervision of Professor C. C. Schmidt, 
recently Superintendent of Schools at James- 
town, N. D. Graduate courses leading to 
the degree of Master of Arts (M. A.) are 
also offered. The Teacher’s Diploma, 
which is good in law as a State Certificate, 
is granted by Teachers College on the com- 
pletion of a two years’ curriculum of aca- 
demic and professional work of college grade. 
Joseph Kennedy, M. A., Dean. 

COLLEGE OF LAW 

Strong faculty of able lawyers. An ex- 
cellent library. Two years’ day course and 
three years’ night course lead to the degree 
of LL. B. Andrew A. Bruce, M. A., LL. B., 
Dean. 

COLLEGE OF MECHANICAL AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Four year courses are offered leading re- 


spectively to the degrees of Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineer (M. E. and E. E.). Ex- 
cellent advantages. Write for catalogues. 
Calvin II. Crouch, M. E., Dean. 

COLLEGE OF MINING 
ENGINEERING (School of Mines) 

A four years’ course in mining engineer- 
ing leading to the degree of Engineer of 
Mines (E. I.I.). Applied courses and practical 
work. A new building is now being erected 
for this college. Special attention given in 
the laboratories and testing department to the 
development of North Dakota resources. 
Far full i "formation address Earle J. Babcock, 
B. S., Dean. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

A four years’ course in civil engineering. 
Graduates receive the degree of Civil En- 
gineer (C. E.). 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

The University offers the first two years 
cf a regular four years’ course in medicine. 
Students who complete this course are ad- 
mitted to all reputable medical colleges and 
given full credit for two years of work. The 
facilities of the University for offering the 
first two years of a standard medical course 
are u: '.surpassed. The Public ^Health Lab- 
oratory for the state is located at the Uni- 
versity in connection with the College of 
Medicine. Melvin A. Brannon, M. A., Dean. 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

With a three years’ course, offers excellent 
faoilitics f r preparation for all lines of 
business. The very best facilities in all com- 
mercial branches. W. M. Bryant, M. Acct., 
Principal. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 

This is equivalent to a first-class high 
school and, as soon as a building for the 

S urpose is secured, will be the Model High 
chool for Teachers College. An excellent 
opportunity offered to those not having full 
high-school privileges at home. 


For further information and catalogue, address 

WEBSTER MERRIflELD, President, University, N. D. 


$6,000 BUYS 300 ACRE FARM 

In Nelson county. North Dakota. 150 summer- 
fallow ready for crop; 140 acre pasture, skeep 
fence, with 25 acres of young natural t.mber; 10 
acres meadow, more could be broken. House, 
barn and good water. Farm lies on Stump 
Lake. $1,000 down, balance on long time at 5 
per cent. 

EASTGATE BROS., 
Larimore, - - N. D. 


WE SELL FARMS 

Several splendid farms in mild Virginia are 
now on our books and will be sold at leasonable 
prices. 

Tr ere is no finer clima e in the country than 
that of historic Virginia and no fini r farms than 
those we are now offering. 

DAIRY FARMS, POULTRY FARMS, STOCK FARMS. 

t he properties we are handling are situated 
within from one to two hours of the national capi- 
tol at Washington, near schools, churches and 
stores. 

Perfect shipping facilities and unlimited mar- 
kets. New York, Philadelphia, Ba timore and 
Washington reached in a few hours. 

Send fordescri tive list or. better yet, call on us 
while en route to the Jamestown lair and let us 
show you our offerings. 

STEPHENSON & RAINEY, 

Real Estate Dealers, 

Star Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE CAMPBELL METHOD 

For successful farming in the dry seasons and 
for doubling the crops in years of abundant 
rainfall. Drouth banished without irrigation, 
no croo failures, no betting against the weather. 
System adooted with great success by practical 
farmers all over the West. Prepare now for 
next year. Circulars free, or 10 cents for Camp- 
bell’s Soil Culture Almanac, which tells all 
about it. 

Agents Wanted. 

CAMPBELL SOIL CULTURE CO., 

Lined i - Nebraska 


You Will Be Gainer 

[ ff you ship us all your wool, as we pay 
lighest market prices, and, if you so 
>rder, keep your goods separate, until 
I you are satisfied. We charge no com- 
| mission. Albert Lea Hide & Fur Co., 
224 Market Street. Albert Lea, Minn. 


HAYSTACK 

COVERS 

Save the Hay and Grain* 

Write for prices on alF 
kinds of Canvas 
goods. 

30 55-fl ^ ashi^ to n CTVMMKiiK-, 



Portable aid Stationary Gasoline Engines 

“The Old Reliable Line” 

Ad engine built for long heavy service 
and one that has stood a ten year test of I 
time. For threshing and other farm 
use the White is the ideal power. Can be 
run at 1-2 the expense of steam. All parts 

Interchangeable and easily adjusted. Four i 

pails of v'ater cool the 20 horse power size 
with the White patented cooler. Special oil 
cooled engine for 1 
pumping and other I 
light work. More l 
than 100 designs 
to choose from. 

f Globe Iron Wqrks j 
[ Menomonie, Wis. 
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CUBA! 


CUBA! 


’I 


Something You Should Know Before 
Buying Land Anywhere. 


READ THIS IF NOTHING ELSE: 


I 


Of the thousands who buy agricultural lands, how 
many ever stop to consider THE REAL IMPORTANT 
FACTORS that will make their land valuable, separate 
from the thousand minor advantages that may be 
only temporary, or disadvantages that may be over- 
come? 

The relative importance of these factors is where 
most men in making their calculations fail, the trouble 
being that they never attempt to consider their relative 
importance, but size the proposition up as a whole, 
confusing the most important with the most trifling 
sentimental details. 

The TWO FUNDAMENTAL FACTORS to be 
considered in buying agricultural land, regardless of 
whether they be in Canada, the United States, or 
Cuba, are the PRODUCTS and the MARKETS. 
Under markets we must also consider the distance 
from and transportation facilities to the markets. 
Thus THE MORE VALUABLE THE PRODUCTS 
THE BETTER THE MARKETS AND THE CHEAP- 
ER THE TRANSPORTATION, the more you will 
realize off an acre, therefore the more valuable. 

If one acre produces wheat of the gross value of $10 
and another acres oranges worth $500, the net profit 
from the latter under ordinary circumstances would 
be many times the gross value of the former. If a 
man can raise $500 worth of products from one acre, 
it will not take many acres to support a family, where- 
as, if you could raise but $10, it would take a great many 
more to accomplish the same object. It necessarily 
follows that the fewer acres required to support a 
family, the more valuable they must be. 

Let us see if our theory is not sound by applying 
it to actual experience and known conditions. Where 
do we find the highest priced land in the United States? 

IN CALIFORNIA GOOD ORANGE GROVES 
ARE WORT FI FROM $1,000 TO $1,500 PER ACRE. 
Why? Because their F>RODUCTS are so VALUABLE, 
that notwithstanding they are so far from markets, a 
good rate of interest on that valuation could not be 
maintained. It goes without saying that if they 
were closer to markets, they would be worth more. 

Another class of lands that are very valuable are 
those that lie sufficiently close to the large cities that 
it enables them to do truck farming and place their 
products on the market with very little expense. 

^ But there are MANY WHO IGNORE TFIESE 
FACTORS and permit themselves to be guided by 
some trifling -fear that the successful man is willing to 
overcome. You may have seen many of these men in 


North Dakota looking for land during the 90’ s when 
land could be bought for $5 per acre. Many of these 
were above the average of intelligence that made the 
common mistake. One man would drive out in 
the country and discover some unfortunate man 
who had lost his crop by hail and it was all off with 
him. You could not sell him land at any price. 
Another on a nice still day would be attacked by 
mosquitoes in a lively manner and he would declare 
that this was no country for a white man — the mo- 
squitoes would soon make him red. They were the 
most important . factors in his mind, or at least all he 
would consider. Another man would come up during 
the winter and be snowed in on a branch line of railroad 
and he would most solemnly promise his Creator if he 
would let him out of this country that he would never 
come back, and he generally kept his promise. Thus 
they would come and go, without ever considering 
the amount of wheat they could produce per acre, or 
the price per bushel that could be had. These are the 
factors that have increased the value of land in North 
Dakota from $5 to $35 per acre,' but they were over- 
looked then, to consider hail, mosquitoes, snow, etc. 

TFIE OBJECT OF THIS ARTICLE is to enable 
the reader to make a safe and profitable investment 
by going to the very bottom of the proposition to as- 
certain WHY they may expect something good, and 
further to enable them to see WHY THE FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE LANDS OF CUBA WILL SOME DAY 
BE THE MOST VALUABLE IN THE WORLD. 

TFIE PRODUCT OF THESE LANDS CANNOT 
BE EQUALED IN VALUE by any in the United 
States, as they produce not only oranges, lemons, 
grape-fruit, etc., but strawberries, tomatoes, and all 
kinds of vegetables that one can put on the market 
in January and February when they command fabulous 
prices. Cuba is only one-third as far from the eastern 
markets as California and she is not at the mercy of 
the railroads as is California, but has WATER TRANS- 
PORTATION, the very CFIEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
and one that cannot be monopolized. Thus you can 
easily see WFIY we sum up the advantages in the fol- 
lowing few words that mean so much, to-wit: HER 
PRODUCTS ARE TFIE MOST VALUABLE IN THE 
WORLD (Eastern United States and Canada), AND 
HER TRANSPORTATION (water) THE CHEAPEST 
IN THE WORLD, and we leave it to you if this will 
not make Cuba’s fruit and vegetable lands (when 
developed) the highest priced in the world. Here 
is another question for you to answer. What should 
you do under these circumstances? 


© 
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I Write for free map of Cuba, also pamphlet descriptive of Cuba. 

North Dakota Company, 

L Gray Block, VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA A 
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in the west, 35,000 acres of which can 
be brought under the ditch, and the 
other farther down the Missouri River, 
at Bismarck. On the Mouse River 
many projects on a minor scale, both 
pumping and gravity, can and will be 
installed, sooner or later. Even in the 
famous Red River Valley which, at- 
mittedly, is at present more in need of 
drainage than irrigation, much better 
crop results could be obtained through 
a Government system of irrigation 
working in conjunction with an ad- 
equate system of drainage. Those of 
us who have lived atid farmed in North 
Dakota during the past ten years have 
all seen years in which our wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and corn yields would 



OF GENERAL INTEREST 


WILUST0N AND BUFORD-TRENTON IRRI 
GATION PROJECT. 


On June 29th, last, there gathered at 
Williston, 'Williams County, to inspect 
and formally open, the Williston and 
Buford-Trenton Irrigation Projects, 
what was probably the most notable 
assemblage of distinguished men ever 
within the State of North Dakota, at 
one time. These projects have been con- 
structed by the U. S. Government, 
through the Reclamation Service. Most 
distinguished among those presents at 
the opening was Honorable James Ru- 


identified with the growth and develop- 
ment of the state, met the Secretary 
and party at Williston and assisted in 
making the occasion a memorable one. 

As irrigation has been carried on 
on none but a very small scale in the 
state and confined, as it is, to a few 
sections of the Missouri slope, but few 
of our people are as yet well acquainted 
with its wonderful possibilities and ad- 
vantages. However the few private 
plants already in operation are paving 
the way for a more wide-spread knowl- 
edge of the subject and now that the 
Government Projects at Buford-Trenton 


Lands Under the Williston, N. D., Irrigation Project. 


dolph Garfield, Secretary of the Interior 
in President Roosevelt’s cabinet and a 
son of former President James A. Gar- 
field. With him were Dr. P. II. Newell, 
Director of the Reclamation Service, Mr. 
A. P. Davis, Chief Engineer of tho U. S. 
Government, Mr. H. N. Savage, Con- 
struction Engineer, and many other of- 
ficers and engineers of the Reclama- 
tion Service. U. S. Senators H. C. 
Hansbrough and P. J. McCumber, Con- 
gressmen Thos. H. Marshall and A. J. 
Gronna, Lieut. Gov. Lewis, A. L. Fel- 
lows, State Engineer, many of our 
state Senators and Representatives and 
several hundred prominent citizens of 
North Dakota who have been closely 


and Williston have been opened, a new 
era of irrigation has been inaugurated 
for the State of North Dakota. With 
the filrther development of these pro- 
jects and the practical demonstration 
of the benefits to bo derived from ir- 
rigation, the installation of additional 
projects, both under private and Gov- 
ernment construction and supervision, 
will rapidly follow. In fact the Re- 
clamation Service has already complet- 
ed surveys and is in possession of suf- 
ficient data to state that two exception- 
ally feasible projects could be estab- 
lished, one at Ncsson, 25 miles east 
of Williston, where is found one of 
the most beautiful and fertile valleys 


have been practically doubled had we 
but been able to turn on the water and 
give the ground one or two good soak- 
ings during the month of July. 

By many who are not familiar with 
irrigation and the results obtained 
therefrom, the idea has been gathered 
that it is really necessary in Western 
raise a paying crop. However this 
idea, if it actually does prevail, is 
wholly erroneous and misleading. Farm- 
ing operations have been, for 22 years 
past, and are now being carried on, on 
a fast increasing scale in acreage as 
wall as renumeration, throughout the 
entire wastern portion of the state, 
without tte of irrigation. But 
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Back row from left to right. State Sen. Talcott, H. C. DeLane, Gov’t Con- 
tractor, State Sen. Spoonheim, State Sen. Koffel, H. N. Savage, U. S. R. S. (Big 
man with moustache), Mr. G. Sanford, U. S. R. S. in charge Buford-Trenton Project. 
W. B. Overson, Atty. Williston Water Users Association (extreme right). 

2nd row from left to right. U. S. Rep. A. J. Gronna, U. S. Senator, H. C. 
Hansbrough, Mr. A. P. Davis, Chief Engieer, U. S. Gov’t. 

Lower row. Hon. James Rudolph Garfield, Sec. Interior (Small moustache, 
hand on rail), U. S. Rep. Thos. H. Marshall and U. S. Sen. P. J. McCumber. 

On Ground to the left. E. C. Carney, Pres. Williston Commercial Club, G. B. 
Metzger, Postmaster and 1st Pres. Williston Water Users Association. 


with the help of a practical and reli- 
able system of irrigation these good 
crop yields will not only be assured — 
yes, guaranteed, — from year to } r ear, 
but they will be doubled both in quan- 
tity and value. A farmer can, so to 
speak, while eating his Christmas din- 
ner tell you just about what his grain, 
alfalfa or sugar beet yield will be the 
following harvest. He knows that his 
soil is the very beat to be found; 
whether it rains or not he suffers not 
for lack of moisture, for lie has but to 
open the head-gates and let the good 
waters run out on to his fields when 
needed, and the hot July and August 
sun is to him a blessing and the hotter 
the sun the greater the blessing. His 
ground is moist by day and by night 
and when in August his grain has at- 
tained its fullest growth he has but to 
close the head-gates, shut off the water 
and watch his crops mature to their 
very fullest. True there is work, ever- 
lasting work, to be done while all this 
is going on and it is for that reason 
that the irrigated farms of the United 
States, embracing over 20,000,000 acres, 
average less than 30 acres to the farm. 
40 acres under full irrigation is a good- 
sized farm, as much of a farm, in fact, 
as is 160 acres of our Dakota dry farms, 
and 80 acres is about as much as even 
our big Red River Valley farmers 


would care- to handle, especially if sown 
to grain. In Utah, among the big Mor- 
mon families, where climate and other 
conditions are not dissimilar to those 
prevailing in Western North Dakota, 
the average irrigated farm consists of 
but 22 acres. On these smnjl acreages 
sugar beets — hundreds and thousands 


of tons of them — are raised' annually, 
the yield running from 18 to 35 tons 
per acre, and bringing from $4.50 to 
$5 25 per ton. Tests made from Dako- 
ta-grown sugar beets have shown as 
high as 21 per cent saccharin and al- 
ready plans are under way for a $1,000,- 
000.00 beet sugar factory at Williston, 
capital being . furnished by western 
beet sugar manufacturers who have 
been over the grounds. 

They rely on the Williston factory 
to supply practically the entire State 
of North Dakota with sugar. It is 
interesting, to note, in this connection, 
that the labor question, so vital in 
eastern and central states to the beet 
sugar industry, is here easily and sat- 
isfactorily solved. For the past several 
years the western manufacturers have 
employed Indians secured from the 
various reservations, in the culture of 
the beet and they have been found to be 
more efficient than any other class of 
laborer excepting possibly the Japs. 
One Indian squaw, and they are the 
best workers, will accomplish more 
than two white men in a day’s work 
in the sugar beet fields and at a much 
lower wage. From the Berthliold Re- 
servation of the Gros Ventres and the 
Ft. Peck Reservation of Sioux, it is 
planned to secure sufficient and effi- 
cient labor to adequately plant and 
cultivate the beet sugar fields under 
the Yellow-stone, Buford-Trenton and 
the Williston Projects. 

But it is the growth of alfalfa that 
will give the greatest value to the 
lands - under these several projects. 
Wherever in the state its cultivation 
has been undertaken with the help of 
irrigation, there the full worth and 



Exterior Main Power Plant, Williston, N. D. Irrigation Project 
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value of irrigation has been demon- 
strated. Thanks to the untiring labors 
of our Agricultural College corps and 
a few of our loyal “bonanza farmers”, 
alfalfa is annually being more exten- 
sively grown over the entire state. 
It is a wonderful crop, highly profit- 
able in its culture and but a few years 
hence thousands of acres will be grown 
where to-day is seeded wheat, oats and 
flax. Where but one and possibly two 
cuttings can be gathered by dry-farm- 
ing, three good cuttings and a fall 
pasturage are each year assured under 
irrigation and the explanation is not 
difficult of understanding. To begin 
with, the plant has all the advantages 
of an early spring start and with the 
aid of but very little water is kept 
continually on the growth. First cut- 
ting is made at about the time the 
growth would be but fairly under way 
with dry farming. And it is at cutting 
time that the great need and help of 
irrigation is most apparent. With the 
undergrowth and soil, damp and moist, 
sudden exposure of the tender plant 
ends to the hot rays of the sun will, 
without the aid of a handy shower, 
retard, rather than aid, its new growth. 
But with a generous soaking from the 
canal waters quick returns are appar- 
ent and the crop is well started to- 
ward second cutting. So when the sun 
is hottest it keeps up the steady growth 
until one can almost see it move. 
After the third cutting there is still 
left sufficient time, even in this lati- 
tude, to give growth to a fall pasturage 
worth, at fair estimate, one dollar per 
acre and even more to the farmer with 
lambs to grow. 

Few of our people know that our 
State of North Dakota has a credit 
of some $4,500,0,00:00 in the Reclama- 
tion Fund at Washington. Few of 
them know how it got there or where 
it came from and few of them know 
what it will— and in fact must be— 
used for. — Next month I will tell them 
something of it. 

E.. R. Brownson, 

Sec. Williston Water Users Ass hi. 


A PIONEER IN NORTH DAKOTA IN 1878 


One who goes before to remove ob- 
stacles and “break-the-way” is called 
a pioneer, according to our regular defi- 
nition. Provincial French gives it as a 
“foot soldier,” both are correct as pi- 
oneers would certify. North and South 
Dakota were termed Dakota Territory 
at that early date. Some who came 
and faltered, called the country a 
“Dakota Terror.” After thirty years 
of experience, I changed the small 
letter to a capital, it being an important 
name, not a common noun . and now 


write pioneer with a capital and ab- 
breviate it, Pr. 

The Puritans of this country on the 
N. E. coast had only Puritan fathers. 
But this territory had both Pioneer 
fore fathers and fore mothers. In our 
early days a man had a homestead, 
preemption and tree-claim, the mother 
had no claim to induce her to leave 
civilization, home, friends, church and 
schools to take her children into a wil- 
derness. Her experiences were hard- 
ships, illness and no physicians. Did it 
ever occur to you that 1 60 acres of land 
for a mother would have been an induce- 
ment for her to come, where she could 
find an income to educate her children 
in her own right? 

In those early days, the tearing away 
from home and friends, brought home- 
sickness, tears, discontent and often 
early graves. To begin life afar in the 
rude, uncomfortable structures like log 
cabins, burrows and dug-out created 
new thoughts and stern realizations. 
A new town is opened, people com- 
mence to plan new homes, schools, 
churches and societies; and last, but not 
least, in our midst, they stop to consider 
the sequestered place for the departed 
dear ones. The thought startles one at 
first. Why, what need have we for a 
cemetery yet? Who will go first? As 
quickly as thought, one is called, the 
new acre has been broken, “God’s Acre.” 
This event in a. new community is the 
most solemn experience to consider, 
the most hallowed of all claims. Mothers 
and children first consecrated the new 
cemetery. 

Our relatives in the extreme east 
wrote letters of inquiry, asking if In- 
dians disturbed our habitations? Were 
we afraid of them? We had longed to 
meet them, but .they had long ago with 
the buffalo deserted the plains. Only 
their prints were left. Have you built 
your house? they ask. Have you 
double parlors and a bay window for 
plants? Questions too elaborate to 
Answer, and burdens too. heavy to meet. 
They were living in ancestral homes, 
and never knew the date of the house 
erection nor by whom or when the first tree 
was planted, how expensive the building 
or how limited the means the pioneer 
had to build his cabin or shanty of sod. 

We were fortunate to find a man who 
could saw a board and drive a nail 
straight or put in a window and casing. 

The first view of our new home was a 

straight line like this : , 

which divided sky and grass, the clear- 
est of skies, the greenest of prairie grass- 
es, studded with wild flowers, each 
having a legend of Indian lore immor- 
talized by song of poet. The. roads were 
anywhere, the swish of the tall grass on 
wheels sounded like wheels revolving 
in water. Mails with ancient dates 
w ere none the less acceptable. Long 


Soft Harness 

Vou can make your har- I 
ness as soft as a glove and 
as tough as wire by using 
Eureka Harness Oil. You 
can lengthen Us life — make 1 
it last twice ifs long as it | 
ordinarily would. 

EUREKA 

Harness Oil 

makes old harness like new. I 
Made of pure, lieavy-bodied 
oil, especially prepared to f 
withstand all weathers. 

For all axle troubles use 
Boston Coach Axle Oil. 
Fetter and moreeconomical I 
than castor oil. Will not 
gum or corrode. Easting, 
reliable, satisfactory. I 
Highest Award, World’s | 
Columbian Exposition. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE— ALL SIZES 
Made by Standard Oil Co. 

Incorporated 


HEAT YOUR HOUSE 

Store, Church or School House with 



Bovee’s 

Compound 

Horizontal 

Radiator 

Furnace 


Thousands in use; 
11 Years on the 
Market. 


Bovi e’s Upright. 
Burns any kind of fuel 


Having 

BOVEE’S 


MPR0VED HOT BLAST VENTILATING SYS- 
TEM AND CIRCULATING RADIATOR, which 
gives perfectly pure air and Saves One- 
Third of she Fuel. Any handy man can 
properly install one of these furnaces 
with all connections -in a short time. 
These furnaces absolutely make the best 
and most durable heating plant in use. 
Everything guaranteed to be first-class. 
We can save you 40 per cent on the cost 
of your heating plant, our price being 
but little more than good stoves. Send 
for catalogue. We have the largest and 
best line of furnaces in use, including our 
Celebrated WATERLOO Q y\ Q 
Furnace, complete for 

Manufactured and sold by the 
B0VEE GRINDER & FURNACE WORKS, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


HAT TOOLS 

Of Best Quality at Lowest Prices 

2 Wheel Sweep Rake, $12 

3 Wheel Sweep Rake, 17 

4 Wheel Sweep Rake, 22 

Over-shotStacker, complete 28 

The “Alfalfa King” line is .first-class 
and sold on approval. Save Money. 
Buy direct. It is absolutely safe. Write 
today for best proposition ever made 
by any factory. 

CASCADEN MANUFACTURING CO., 

Waterloo, - Iowa 
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days made one hungry and thirsty for 
reading matter. We opened old books 
and found new interest in them. The 
Song of Hiawatha written by Long- 
fellow was new again. We found we 
were actually living on his hunting 
grounds.” ‘‘The foot-print of the bis- 
on,” the ‘‘buffalo trail,” was right before 
our door. Winona, the red prairie lily 
and mother of Hiawatha, was plucked 
in our door yard. The wild grape vine 
in which ‘‘Old Nokomis” (his grand- 
mother) swung to earth, hung in the 
trees in the forest by the stream. ‘‘Hi- 
awatha's Chickens,” the game fowls, 
were crowing on our fields. The 
‘‘Heaven of the wild flowers,” the rain- 
bow, was arched above us. 

If you did lose the day of the week 
or month ft was all the same. If the 
walls of the cabin had been papered with 
calendars you were none the wiser. 
When you went to town for mail the 
P. M. would start you right. 

To the early settler, necessity was in- 
deed a mother, the culinary art had to 
be modified. The wind was both a wel- 
come guest. Many a time a washing 
was snapped, rent in twain, lodged in 
the next section if captured by the 
wind in winter. Seeding time might 
disclose it. 

One man took his opera glass and 
looked for Sunday. A woman lonely 
and almost desperate with the roaring of 
solitude (as she expressed it) sent to a 
Chicago church book store for lessons on 
the Prayer Book and made a better 
church woman, by its study, during the 
long days in summer. 

Another, after toil and care of chil- 
dren and no English tongue to visit 
with in the community, took the 
dump-cart and made the end board 
fast, put in the little ones and roamed 
the prairies for curios. On the bleached 
buffalo bones she painted rustic views of 
the country, sketched log cabins, etc. 
Buffalo skulls made clock frames for 
small time pieces. 

If one would not overlook the near 
for the remote they will find themselves 
in touch with beauty, art and utility, 
rocks in the soil, beauty and art in the 
flowers, humor in everyday life. 

The arrival of the first vehicles was 
equal to a ragamuffin parade. Boxes 
on slabs, and barrel staves and seeders 
to do town shopping, stone-boats that 
slid as glass on the dewy grass over the 
roadless prairies, made you feel you were 
a god of a myth gliding by. All aroused 
cheers as they entered the rival race to 
the newest town. Many a sod house 
made guests welcome to the proffered 
soap box or empty nail kegs for seats. 

“Spare the rod and spoil the child” 
for need of a switch ? Before trees 
could be grown the incorrigible lad 
would reach manhood, had not the 
practical mother plucked the tough 


wild sunflower and made a leaflless 
withe of chastisement. 

Blackboards and chalk on the kitchen 
wall came to use before schools were 
opened, daily lessons were studied and 
printed by the small emigrants. Sun- 
day schools were taught at home. Chil- 
dren’s papers and magazines were 
eagerly read. Indeed the children were 
happy and retentive students of nature 
on the simple ranch. Today some of 
them are men and women of our fore- 
most ranks. 

The territory had no A. C., no Ex- 
perimental Station, no institute reports, 
no bulletins to teach the experiments 
with a new soil. To the new settler we 
have broken the way and hope every- 
one will receive a recognition • and cor- 
dial welcome and will avail themselves 
early of every advantage our state af- 


fords. At once, apply to the Agricul- 
tural College for information. Ask for 
the North Dakota Farmer, the North 
Dakota Magazine and Institute re- 
ports, and all Pioneers will freely leave 
the ‘‘latch string out” at your disposal. 

Pr. of ’78. 

WHEN IN GRAND FORKS, STOP AT 

HOTEL NORTHERN 

Rates $2.00 per Day. Free Bus. 

H. N. WELLS, Proprietor. 

Grand Forks, North Dakota 


OHEAPOORN, COTTON, 
RICE & TIMBER LANDS 
FOR SALE IN ARK. 

ROBT. HILL, 

DES ARC, ARK. 


INSURANCE FOR $1 A MONTH 

Good Agents Wanted 

In every community to write accident and health insur- 
ance. This pays you when laid up from sickness or ac- 
cident. You do not have to die to get it. Everybody 
wants it. 

WRITE US TODAY. 

The HatcHer BrotHers Corporation, 


EDWARDS BLOCK, 


FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA 


INVEST TWO CENTS FOR $1,000.00 PROFIT 

WINNESHIEK THRESHING MACHINERY. 


That is what we save you on a bigrig. r ITINK OF IT! More than you can save in three average 
years’ hard work. v\ e make the largest grain separator in the world, anu have traction engines to cor- 
respond; also the smaller sizes and special big engines with plow gears. We have on hand rebuilt outfits 
of the leading makes, which are practically good as new and at unheard-of prices. COME RIGHT II EKE 
AMD LOOK A V TH E GOO l)S. We can convince any man of experience. We pay your railroad fare and 
hotel bill if you buy. You will get asquaredeal. Our unequalled facilities for manufacturing and shippin % 
enable us to f. npply the best line of threshing machinery ever offered at prices that insure a saving for our 
customers of almost one third in first cost. Send for catalog and proposition covering your needs. Write 
today. 

Cascaden Manufacturing Company 

WATERLOO, IOWA GRAND FORKS, N. D. 



When You Have Hides, Furs, Wool, Sheep Pelts, Tallow, Etc., 

To Ship, Think of 

The M. H. lAedicK Hide and Fur Company, 

GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 

The onl • resident Hide and Fur dealers in the state dealing in Hides, Furs, Wool, etc. exclusively. 
“Established For Nearly a Quarter of a Century." Send for Price Lists, Tags, etc. Sent Free. 

When writing this firm mention that you saw their ad in The North Dadota Farmer. 
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THE INTER-STATE FAIR 


The Inter-State Fair held at Fargo 
July 29 to August 3 was a pronounced 
success from a financial standpoint. 
The attendance was good every day. 
From the time Barney Oldfield was 
called to make his race against time 
with his fast automobile till the close of 
the fair there was amusement and enter- 
tainment for all visitors. The races 
were without question among the best 
ever held in the state. 

The stock exhibits were not what 
they would have been had the induce- 
ments to stock breeders been a little 
more tempting; nevertheless the visitors 
saw some of the best herds of cattle in 
the northwest. In the shorthorn class- 
es entries were made by W. W. Brown 
of Amenia, who owns the champion 
herd in the state. S. Flletcher also 
competed in the shorthorn classes, win- 
ning several blue ribbons and showing 
champion young herds. The North 
Dakota Agricultural College also carried 
away some good prizes. The leading 
Hereford exhibits were made by Cronk 
of South Dakota and Mills of Hanna- 
ford, N. D. Heavy entries were also 
made in the Aberdeen Angus classes, 
L. H. White of Cogsw'ell, Frank Sanford, 
Rogers, McFarland & Connor, Valley 
City, and Campbell from Minnesota 
making exhibits. 

Donald Campbell of Hannaford had 
things his own way in the Clydesdale 
classes. There was more competition, 
however, in the Percheron ring, where 
O. O. Ellison of LaMoure, White Bros. 
Valley City and Burgess & Lukyn of 
Fargo came into competition. Mr. 
Ellison won first and sweepstakes on 
stallion and White Bros, first and sweep- 
stakes on two year old inare. Good 
entries were made in standard bred and 
Shetland classes. L. H. White being 
the principal exhibitor in the latter 
classes. 

The Agricultural College exhibited 
some good sheep also large Yorkshire 
hogs. In the Poland China classes 
Willard of Glyndon, Axel Peterson of 
White Rock, S. D. and Schutt of Fair- 
mount were the leading 'winners. 

The exhibits of farm and dairy prod- 
uce were very good for this season of 
the year. 

One of the most attractive and in- 
teresting exhibits of the whole fair was 
that of the chemical department of the 
Agricultural College showing conclusive- 
ly the results of expermients with foods, 
whiskies, tobacco, etc. The exhibits 
made by various schools and especially 
the work shown by the A. C. from 
pattern and machine shop proved ex- 
ceptionally interesting. 

The leading poultry exhibits were 
made by L. H. White of Cogswell. In 
this connection we would state that Mr. 


White was the largest exhibitor of 
poultry and live stock at both Grand 
Forks and Fargo. This too in spite of 
the fact that he lost several thousand 
dollars worth of his choicest stock in a 
fire just before shipping to Grand Forks. 


EDGELEY EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


Mr. Grout, who has just visited the 
Edgeley Experiment Farm informs us 
that marked progress is being made in 
accomplishing results that will be of' 
immense practical value to the farmers 
of the state. Mr. O. Thompson, Super- 
intendent of the station, is a practical 
man who has the ability, industry and 
intelligence to pursue experiments till 
satisfactory results are obtained. Prac- 
tically the entire farm is divided into 
plots of one-tenth of an acre, so as to 
have sufficient space to make experi- 
ments and not spread the work too 
much. Among the principle experi- 
ments that have been undertaken to 
date have been with the conservation 
of moisture and the maintaince of the 
fertility of the soil. This is being ac- 
complished largely by the use of mod- 
ern tillage methods, summer fallow and 


crop rotation While this is only the 
second year with many of the experi- 
ments results are very evident already. 
On the farm are about' 160 rods of wil- 
low hedge. This was all cut back this 
spring, trimmed to a level and has 
made a growth of four and one-half feet 
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already this season. The orchard con- 
tains many varieties of fruits and 
berries. As a whole the work is pro- 
gressing most satisfactorily, and in this 
no small credit is due to the Superin- 
tendent Mr. Thompson. Any farmer 
who is in a position to make a visit to 
one of the state experiment farms can 
learn in a day or two what has taken 
years of toil and practical experiments 
to accomplish. He can see with his 
own eyes what modern tillage and rota- 
tion methods will accomplish. 


THE NORTH DAKOTA STATE FAIR 


The best state fair ever held in North 
Dakota was held in Grand Forks, July 
23-27. 

Both beef and dairy cattle were 
shown in large numbers and the liberal 
premiums offered by the Grand Forks 
management played no small part in 
making this feature of the fair a con- 
picuous success. Among the beef 
jLttle exhibitors were C. E. Clark with 
nis|| champion herd of Shorthorns.. 
The aged cow shown by Mr. Clark at- 
tracted particular attention of ad- 
mirers of Shorthorns because of the 
fact that she had won Grand Cham- 
pionship at the Great Winnipeg expo- 
sition the week before. Other herds 
competing for individual and herd 
honors were those of W. W. Brown, 
Sam Fletcher and David Clark & Son. 
The Aberdeen-Angus breeds were ex- 
hibited by J. D. Bacon, Grand Forks, 
Frank Sanford, Rogers, McFarland & 
Connor of Valley City and L. H. White 
of Cogswell, Mills & Sons and Cronk 
showed Herefords. 

Greater interest was taken at the 
State Fair this year than ever before in 
dairy cattle. Some exceptionally good 
cows were exhibited by Mr. J. H. 
Bosard of Grand Forks. His herd bull 
is perhaps the best in the state. S. S. 
Moen and others exhibited good dairy 
cattle. It is gratifying to note that 
the farmers of the state are taking a 
greater interest in the dairy business 
as the years go by. A talk with these 
people who are raising Jerseys on their 
farms and keeping careful milking 
records cannot but convince the most 
skeptical that the Jersey cow is a sure 
bread winner. The admirers of either 
beef, dual purpose or pure dairy cattle 
had the privilege of seeing some of the 
finest stock of these respective types. 
These exhibits are certainly of great 
value to the farmers from a practical 
educational stand point. Tho thous- 
ands of farmers attended the State 
Fair this year it is to be regretted that 
there were not more who were willing 
to take a few days off to inspect the best 
that can be produced in the state. 

This is especially true when you con- 


sider horses. Every farmer uses horses 
and when he comes to such excellent 
specimens as Sir Hildebrand and the 
rest of the bunch shown by Donald 
Campbell of Iiannaford, and the ex- 
cellent string of Percherons shown by 
Ellison and sons of LaMoure he cannot 
but stop and take notice. 

The exhibits in the swine classes were 
•not so extensive as we should like to 
have seen them. However, there were 
some good representatives of the York- 
shires, Poland China, and Mr. J. H. 
Bosard of Grand Forks showed some 
very choice Berkshires. 

L. TI. White was the heaviest ex- 
hibitor, having brought several car- 
loads of show stuff from the Envilla 
Stock farm at Cogswell especially for 
the benefit of visitors of the fair. Mr. 
White deserves much credit for the part 
he has taken in encouragement and de- 
velopment of the registered stock busi- 
ness in North Dakota. 

The farmer who aims to keep up-to- 
date and in touch with the best in farm 
machinery missed it if he did not see the 
elaborate display of machinery in the 
building provided especially for that 
purpose by the association. The best 
in drills, plows, cream separators, en- 
gines, threshers were on exhibition with 
competent men to explain the working 
features of each. The exhibit of thresh- 
ing and plowing machinery was without 
doubt the best ever held in the state. 

The Canadian government had a very 
neatly arranged exhibit of grains, grasses 
and other products of the Canadian 
Northwest. Mr. Pilling who had charge 
of the exhibit and who represents the 
Canadian government at Grand Forks 
informs us that there are several million 
acres of good lands still unoccupied in 
the Western provinces. Good home- 
steads can still be secured and addition- 
al lands can be bought adjoining. 

The State Fair visitors had the privi- 
lege of a rare treat in the exhibit of the 
state as shown by Commissioner Gil- 
breath. Practically every product of 
North Dakota soil was shown and was 
well worth going miles to see. The 
finest kind of grains, grasses, pottery, 
etc., were shown. To those who saw 
this remarkable exhibit of the products 
of the state, there can be little doubt as 
to its future. Farmers seeing the best 
that can be grown are inspired with a 
desire to go back home and grow a 
better grade of grains and perhaps be- 
gin growing some that he has not grown 
before but that have been proven profit- 
able. 

As a whole the fair was a great suc- 
cess and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that every farmer will find it to his 
advantage to plan to attend the State 
Fair next year. 


Richland County 

FAIR 

Wahpeton, N. D. 

SEPTEMBER 
24 , 25 , 26 , 27 , 1907 


$3000 in Premiums. 
$1500 in Race Purses. 
$1000 for amusements. 


Write to 

R. J. HUGHES, Sec’y, 

WAHPETON, N. D., 

For Premium List. 

Positions for All. 


It gives me great pleasure to recom- 
mend Aaker’s Business College, Fargo, 
N. D., to any person wishing to obtain a 
business education. As I have attended 
other business colleges, I can truthfully 
say that I do not regret the time spent 
at the A. B. C. 

As soon as I had finished the short- 
hand course, the A. B. C. placed me in a 
good position, which I now hold. The 
school has positions for all its students 
and often places students of other 
schools in good positions. 

Wishing the A. B. C. the best of suc- 
cess, I remain Yours respectfully, 

Stella Pickering. 
Fargo, N. D., June 20, 1906. 

For catalog address 

AAKER’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

FARGO. N. D. 


STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 
GASOLINE ENGINES 

“ Tub Old Reliable Line ” 
Simplicity of design recommends the 
White. All parts interchangeable and easily 
adjusted. Noexpe-ts rvices necessary in 
inst'i llation or on repairs. Uses distillate 
and low grade oil. Built sizes 8 to ZO horse 

K ower, four cycle type, 
orizontal ot vertical de- 
signs, for gas or gasoline. 
Also complete line 
of launch engines. 

[ Catalogue upon re- 
1 quest. 

Globe Iron Works Co. 

Menom1ni<* Wis. 
Box . 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS 
AT LANSING 


A Tribute to the Farmer 


Continued from J une 

The corner stones of our unexampled 
prosperity are, on the one hand, the 
production of raw material, and its 
manufacture and distribution on the 
other. These two great groups of sub- 
jects are represented in the National 
Government principally by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and of Commerce 
and Labor. The production of raw 
material from the surface of the earth 
is the sphere in which the Department 
of Agriculture has hitherto achieved 
such notable results. Of all the Ex- 
cutive Departments there is no other, 
not even the Post-Office, which comes 
into more direct and beneficient con- 
tact with the daily life of the people 
than the Department of Agriculture, 
and none whose yield of practical bene- 
fits is greater in proportion to the public 
money expended. 

But great as its services have been in 
the past, the Department of Agriculture 
has a still larger field of usefulness 
ahead. It has been dealing with grow- 
ing crops. It must hereafter deal also 
with living men. Hitherto agricultural 
research, instruction, and agitation have 
been directed almost exclusively toward 
the production of wealth from the soil. 
It is time to adopt in addition a new 
point of view. Hereafter another great 
task before the National Department of 
Agriculture and the similar agencies of 
the various states must be to foster agri- 
culture for its social results, or, in other 
words, to assist in bringing about the 
best kind of life on the farm for the 
sake of producing the best kind of men. 
The Government must recognize the 
far-reaching importance of the study 
and treatment of the problems of farm 
life alike from the social and the eco- 
nomic standpoints; and the federal 
and State Departments of Agriculture 
should co-operate at every point. 

The farm grows the raw material for 
the food and clothing of all our citizens; 
it supports directly almost half of them ; 
and nearly half the children of the Unit- 
ed States are born and brought up on 
farms. How can the life of the farm 
family be made less solitary, fuller of 
opportunity, freer from drudgery, more 
comfortable, happier, and more attrac- 
tive? Such a result is most earnestly 
to be desired. How can life on the farm 
be kept on the highest level, and where 
it is not already on that level, be so 
improved, dignified, and brightened as 
to awaken and keep alive the pride and 
loyalty of the farmer’s boys and girls, 
of the farmer’s wife, and of the farmer 
himself? How can a compelling desire 


to live on the farm be aroused in the 
children that are born on the farm? All 
these questions are of vital importance 
not only to the farmer, but to the 
whole nation* and the Department of 
Agriculture must do its share in answer- 
ing them . 

The drift toward the city is largely de- 
termined by the superior social oppor- 
tunities to be enjoyed there, by the 
greater vividness and movement of city 
life. Considered from the point of view 
of national efficiency, the problem of the 
farm is as much a problem of attractive- 


ness as it is a problem of prosperity. 
It has ceased to be merely a problem of 
growing wheat and corn and cattle. The 
problem of production has not ceased to 
be fundamental, but it is no longer final; 
just as learning to read and write and 
cipher are fundamental, but are no long- 
er the final ends of education. Wc hope 
ultimately to double the average yield 
of wheat and corn per acre; it will be a 
great achievement; but it is even more 
important to double the desirability, 
comfort, and standing of the farmer’s 
life. 


MINNESOTA 
STATE FAIR 



HAMLINE 

Week of Sept. 1907 

Don’t forget it. It will be the best of them all. Great 
improvements have been made. Forty acres of additional 
grounds. Dan Patch will be there. 

WHEN YOU GO USE THE 

Northern Pacific Railway 

A. M. CLELAND. 

General Passenger Agent, 

St. Paul, Minn. 


THE BUSY MAN’S FRIEND. 

A Business Education For 1.00 

The Essence of Volumes in a Nut Shell. 1001 Practical Facts and Figures for Every Day 
Life. 2 fill pages, cloth bound and nicely illustrated, and worth ten dollars of any man’s money 
This is only a partial list of its contents: The Hows of Business, Points of Law and Legal Forms, 
Busy Man’s Digest of Laws. Practical Information for Busv Men — how to write notes — how to 
draw up deeds — how to make contracts. In fact, it completely covers every nookand crook of 
business procedure and business law. A dozen subjects like trading, homesteads, exemption, 
and out-lawed debts are explained in simple, terse English. You need not pay a lawyer ten or 
twenty dollars to explain these subjects — they are explained in ‘The Busy Man’s Friend.” 
Then the book contains a veritable labyrinth of everyday facts and information. In fact, al- 
most every sort of general information known to man can be found in “The Busy Man’s Friend.” 
Its scope is so broad you cannot help but have something you will want to find in this book. 

SPECIAL OFFER. Send us $1 and we will send you this valuable book postpaid and ir* 
elude a year’s subscription to our great national farm, real estate and traders’ journal. It is 
full of bargains in all kinds of property and businesses. Sure to interest you. Your money 
back if not satisfied. Trial 3 months subscription, 10 cents. Address Farm and Real Estate 
World, 400 Cleveland Ave., Chicago. 
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CONTROLLING PRICES 


In our last issue we stated some of the 
reasons which seemed apparant to the 
editor, why it would be impossible or 
impracticable .to control the prices of a 
crop like wheat. We have received 
several letters, condemning us for tak- 
ing this stand. It seems, however, to 
the writer, that great problems of this 
character, need to be carefully studied 
and looked at from all sides. The 
writer believes that the statements 
made in a former issue of this paper with 
regard to the controlling prices fcT 
wheat, are based upon good and sound 
logic and that only within certain very 
narrow limits, can the farmer expect 
to control the prices of such a crop as 
wheat. He can, however, see that he 
receives his full share of the price at 
which wheat retails. He can see that 
the middle man does not defraud him, 
that he gets proper grade, that he gets 
full measure. He can determine to 
some extent, the time at which he shall 
dispose of his grain, and so in a measure, 
take advantage of the best price that 
can be secured. 

If instead of wheat, the farmers of 
North Dakota should decide to regulate 
the price at which flax should be sold, 
they are in a better position to secure 
their demands, for it is said that 70% 
of the flax grown in the United States, 
is produced in North Dakota. Even if 
50% is grown in the state, then it 
would be possible in a considerable 
measure, to control the price of the 
product, because the surplus which 
would prove the controlling factor, is in 
the hands of a comparatively few men 
and we should have conditions more 
like certain manufacturing interests, 


where organized bodies are able to 
dictate the prices. 


EMBALMING MEATS 

A great deal has been said during 
the past few years with regard to the 
use of chemical preservatives in meats. 
North Dakota, several years ago, con- 
demned the use of sulphites and prose- 
cuted dealers using sulphites in meats, 
such as sausage and socalled Ham- 
burgher steaks. At the time there was 
a great deal of discussion as to whether 
the sulphite as present in the meats in 
such small quantities, would prove in- 
jurious to health. 

The writer has always maintained 
that there was not any question but 
what harm always resulted from the 
eating of meats which had been treated 
with sulphites. Recently Dr. Vaughan 
of Michigan University, has most em- 
phatically condemned the use of sul- 
phites. He says, “The meat vendor 
who takes the risk of disturbing the 
health and possibly of destroying the 
life of one of his customers, deserves to 
be treated as any other criminal should 
be.” Again he says, “The acid sul- 
phite of Potassium and Sodium, some- 
times used as a preservative, causes 
when taken internally, even in doses of 
15 grains, vomitting, pain in the bowels, 
loss of appetite, and diarrhea. He calls 
attention to the fact further, that the 
use of sulphites gives to whole and par- 
tially decomposed meat, a fresh red 
appearance and thus enables the seller 
to deceive the buyer and the consumer 
alike. It enables the seller to dispose 
of an article which, in its natural condi- 
tion, he could not have induced any 
purchaser to take. 


DO CREAMERIES SPREAD DISEASE? 


J ust at present there is a great deal of 
discussion with regard to the manner 
of spreading diseases, especially tuber- 
culosis, and .several journals are claim- 
ing that tuberculosis is being spread very 
largely thru the medium of the cream- 
ery. While whole milk is brought to 
the creamery and separated, and the 
farmer takes back the skim milk to be 
used upon the farm, either as feed for 
pigs, calves or chickens, it is seldom 
that he secures the milk from his own 
herd, but rather he takes an equal quanti- 
ty from the vat, which may represent 
the milk of any number of herds. 

Among these may be herds suffering 
from tuberculosis, and the disease germs 
may be in the milk and thus carried to 
a remote farm where there was no indi- 
cation of disease previous to this. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that 
it is possible that much of disease 
might be spread in this way. The only 
safe means would be to have the milk 


returned to the farm, properly sterilized 
so as to insure the destruction of all 
disease germs. This is a matter, to- 
gether with the proper sanitary condi- 
tions that should receive more attention 
than has been accorded the matter in 
the past. We cannot afford to take any 
risk and it would seem that a great 
risk was being taken where this method 
’of distributing milk is practised. 


CROP OUTLOOK 

At the present writing the outlook for 
the grain crop in North Dakota, is for 
an average yield. In the Valley, the 
crop will average much better than for 
the preceding four years. In some 
other parts of the state the yield will 
be good, while in some localities he 
crop will be small. This year, the 
value of good cultivation and the keep- 
ing the land in proper condition, is 
clearly indicated when we examine the 
crop in several localities. Adjoin- 
ing farms may in one case, give a 
yield of 20 bushels to the acre, while 
the neighbor, thru careless methods of 
cultivation, will be glad for a harvest of 
10 bushels. 


STRAW FOR GAS 


If the waste products from the farm, 
straw, corn stover, cobs, etc., could be 
properly utilized for fuel, probably then 
North Dakota would produce fuel ma- 
terial to supply the needs of a large part 
of our country. 

It has been claimed reecntly, that, a 
process has been patented whereby 
straw, corn stalks, cobs, etc., may be 
cheaply and readily converted into 
fuel gases. The Lincoln Journal gives 
a description of a test that has been 
made and if accurately reported will 
prove of great value to the country at 
at large. 

It was claimed in these tests that one 
ton of the refuse produced 5,000 cubic 
feet of fuel gases, and that the product 
produced on a residue from cobs was the 
equal of coke. Let us hope that this is 
not wholly a pipe dream, but that in 
practice it may prove to be a success. 


Elihu Root, secretary of state, in an 
address to the Yale students said that 
the railroad managers are coming to 
recognize the rights of the public, and he 
believes a better era is forthcoming. 
Mr. Root says the exposure of the Alton 
deal was a good sign of the better condi- 
tions which are due. Let ‘us hope he is 
right. Conditions as regards railroads 
and the public have been one-sided 
long enough. A little more equitable 
treatment will be a good thing not only 
for the public, but the roads as well. 
— Exchange. 
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SLOWER TIMES EXPECTED. 

Business shows a few signs of slack- 
ening after the boom conditions which 
have prevailed for several years. The 
first symptoms are seen in the scarcity 
and high rates for money for loaning 
purposes and for investment in bonds 
and other securities. Railroads and 
other large corporations, finding money 
hard to get at reasonable rates, are 
forced to cut down their plans for new 
work, thus throwing some workmen out 
of employment and lessening the future 
demand for certain lines of iron, steel 
and other products. After the rail- 
road people and metal workers, other 
classes are likely to feel more or 
less the pinching process resulting from 
scarcity of capital and the feeling of 
hesitation in the business world. 

In fact, boom times are nothing but a 
process of turning spare money into 
the making of products and improve- 
ments. When the spare capital gives 
out for the time being, the industries 
must wait for more to accumulate, 
which means hard, or at least quiet, 
times in business. 

The disturbances caused by the poli- 
tics of the presidential election year 
already cast a thin shadow before. 
Business is nearly always slower dur- 
ing national election year. In 1900 
the depression from this cause was not 
very serious and in 1904 business act- 
ually began to improve before election. 
It all depends upon the probable out- 
come of the election and the questions 
at issue. 

If the effects of the coining cam- 
paign are no ' more disturbing than 
those of the two preceeding ones, the 
slight halt in business may do no real 
harm. It may be well to slow up and 
let people take breath and save a little 
money. It will do the laboring class 
no harm to pause and reflect whether 
they are not asking too much in the 
line of more pay for less work, and 
whether there is in this direction a 
limit beyond which employers cannot 
go and still keep in business. During 
the next year or two there will, per- 
haps, be more men out of work and 
glad , to take what they can get. Nobody 
as yet* predicts real “hard times” like 
those of 1893 to 1897, but who knows? 
Bucli times occasionally begin when not 
expected. But whether the setback be 
mild or severe, it hardly looks as 
though the next year would be quite 
so prosperous as the past two or three. 
If a business depression comes, the 
farmers will feel it later and less seri- 
ously than other business classes, un- 
less the present rather doubtful crop 
outlook should mark a bad yield of 
standard farm products. 

In general, prolonged dull times, in 


the later stages, finally result in lower 
prices for farm products and for the 
farms themselves. Just now prices of 
farms average high, and owners who 
wish to Sell their farms may find the 
present a more favorable time than to 
wait. Otherwise, the average farmer 
may reflect that lower prices all round 
include lower cost for farm labor, ma- 
chinery and supplies, so that a possible 
end of boom times may not be for him 
an un mixed evil. He could cut down 
the cost of his products, and could 
make various repairs and changes 
which he has long delayed because- of 
the extremely high prices of labor and 
materials. — A meri can Cultivato r. 

WHAT THE G0V0RNMENT IS DOING FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

A summation of the work of the Re- 
clamation Service to January 1st shows 
that it has dug 1,267 miles of canals, or 
nearly the distance from Washington to 
Omaha. Some of these canals carry 
whole rivers, like the Truckee River in 
Nevada and the North Platte in Wyo- 
ming. The tunnels excavated are 47 
in number, and have an aggregate 
length of nine and one-half miles. The 
service has erected 94 large structures, 
including the great dams in Nevada and 
the Minidoka dam in Iadoha 80 feet 
high and 650 feet long. It has com- 
pleted 670 headworks, flumes,, etc. It 
has built .376 miles of wagon road in 
mountainous -country and into hereto- 
fore inaccessible regions. It has erected 
and in operation 727 miles of telephones. 
Its own cement mill has manufactured 
70,000 barrels of cement, and the pur- 
chased amount is 312,000 barrels. Its 
own saw mills have cut 3,036,000 feet 
B. M. of lumber, and 6,540,000 feethave 
been purchased. The surveying parties 
of the service have completed topo- 
graphic surveys covering 10,970 square 
miles, an area greater than the combined 
areas of Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land. The transit lines had a length of 
18,900 linear miles, while the level lines 
run amount to 24,218 miles, or nearly 
sufficient to go around the earth. 

The diamond drillings for dam sites 
and canals amount to 47,515 feet, or 
more than 9 miles. Today the service 
owns and has at work 1,154 horses and 
mules. It operates 9 locomotives, 223 
cars and 23 miles or railroad, 39 station- 
ary engines and steam engines. It has 
constructed and is operating 5 electric 
light plants. This work has been car- 
ried on with the following force: Classi- 
fied Service, 380, including Washington 
office. Laborers employed directly by 
the Government, 3,500; laborers em- 
ployed by contractors, 6,100, or a total 
of all forces of 10,000. The expendi- 
tures now total nearly $1,000,000 per 


month. As a result of the operations of 
the Reclamation Service eight new 
towns have been established, 100 miles 
of branch railroads have been con- 
structed, and 10,000 people have taken 
up th<*ir residence in the des3rt. 


WHAT WILL BE THE RESULT? 

Are we drifting toward a financial 
panic, or are we simply getting rid of 
an overgrowth in stock valuations? 
This is a question of great importance 
to the farming community in every part 
of the country. They are not dabblers 
in stock, but every period of financial 
depression affects them injuriously. 
During the past ten years there has been 
a steady increase of farm values. In 
some sections this increase has been 
more marked than in others, but the 
increase has been felt everywhere. 
The wonderful prosperity of the coun- 
try has operated to make an increased 
demand for farm products, and it fol- 
lows naturally that when prosperity 
turns to depression the farmers will 
feel it very sensibly. 

As a guide for the future it may be 
profitable to learn, if possible, the true 
cause of the recent slump in prices of 
stocks shown by the New York market, 
but for the present the cause is not of 
so much consideration, as whether the 
slump is to continue until we face a 
panic. Never in the history of the 
country has there been so large a per 
capita circulation; neither has there 
ever been so great a volume of business 
of every kind. So it is not the want of 
increased circulation, or of an increase 
in the volume of business that is needed 
to avert a panic. It has been charged, 
on the one hand, that the slump in 
prices has been manipulated by the 
railroad magnates with a view to scare 
off legislation; on the other hand it is 
charged that it is due to *he radical atti- 
tude of the president and of many state 
legislatures. If it is due to either one of 
these two causes it will soon remedy 
itself — the railroad magnates cannot 
afford to sacrifice very many millions to 
sacre off a possible ghost, nor can the 
president and legislatures afford to 
bring on a panic that will sweep the 
country by pushing legislation to the 
extreme. Many shrewd observers, how- 
ever, see in the situation, something 
more than legislators and railroads. 
They are the pessimists who cry out 
that no country can always be prosper- 
ous, and that days of adversity are 
necessary to counterbalance things. 
One thing is safe to do for the farmer, 
and that is, prepare for the days of ad- 
versity, so as to meet them with the 
best possible face if they do come, and 
if they do not come the farmer is that 
much better off for the preparation. 
— Rural Spirit. 
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Pure Food Department* 

All Matters Pertaining to Foods will be Discussed in this Department 


THE MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL EFFECT 
OF MILK ON THE HUMAN 


By Arthur E. Gue, M. D. 


Milk is the normal secretion of the 
mammary glands of all mammals, and 
the milk of all mammals, has a similar 
composition, consisting of fat, sugar, 
albuminoids, mineral constituents, and 
small quantities of other compounds. 
The milk of the cow has been studied 
in greater detail than that of any other 
animal on account of the extended 
use of this animal’s milk and the prod- 
ucts derived from it as human food. 
Our knowldge of the chemical composi- 
tion of cows milk is indeed very com- 
plete, while studies, more or less in- 
complete, have been made of the milk 
yielded by woman, the goat, the ass, the 
mare, and the sheep. While there may 
exist a wide difference in the sustain- 
ing qualities of the mammary secretion 
of different animals as applied to man, 
this difference will be found not only in 
the chemical properties of the milk, as 
given by chemists, but we will also add 
that there is a mechanical effect which 
milk produces on the human tissues 
that must not be lost sight of, there is 
also a vitality which the animal has 
which produces the milk that is essen- 
tial, this vitality is marked by certain 
characteristics which are all important 
and to which we will refer later. Brief- 
ly our scheme is to show the mechanical 
and chemical effect of milk on the hu- 
man, and why the Holstein Friesian 
cow is the food producing ideal. While 
the chemistry of the different constitu- 
ents of milk is only in its infancy and it 
may seem premature to discuss such at 
this time, still for the purpose of this 
paper it will be quite necessary to hint 
at some of the obscure truths. A 
word first as to the individual constitu- 
ents of milk, the fat for instance is of 
peculiar and complex composition; it 
differs from other fats in that it con- 
tains compound glycerine, it exists in 
milk in small gloubles and each globule 
is surrounded by a true membrane, 
now this last is a proven fact and I 
would ask you not to debate it for the 
present but bear it in mind for future 
use in the study of this paper. 

The sugar in milk is also of peculiar 
nature; that of the cow’s milk is called 
“lactose,” or, more commonly, sugar of 
milk. It is generally assumed that all 
milk contains the same sugar, and while 
it may be so, it is a fact that the sugar of 
one animal seems to have a property 


not found in that of another, for in- 
stance — the sugar of the milk of the mare 
has the property of easily undergoing 
alcoholic fermentation, a property not 
possessed by the sugar found in cow’s 
milk, so also is it a fact as stated by 
Carter that the sugar of the human milk, 
is not identical with that of the milk 
of the cow tho the properties seem to be 
the same. Again we find that milk 
sugar exists in several modifications 
which are distinguished from each other 
chiefly by their behavior under certain 
atmosphere, even polarized light being 
sufficient to break up milk sugar into a 
modification of itself. Our present 
knowledge of the albuminoids of milk 
is far from complete, tho much work has 
been done on the subject, this is due 
to the fact that it is extremely difficult 
to obtain these compounds in anything 
like a state of purity, the milk albumin- 
oids are bodies of complex composition 


contianing carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, 
hydrogen, phosphorous, and sulphur, 
the way in which these elements are 
combined is not known, but that they 
exist differently in the milk of different 
animals is a fact borne out clinically 
rather than chemically, it is this fact 
that undoubtedly suggested the com- 
prehensive term “Vitality” to Prof. 
Carlyle as related by Mr. Cortelyou in 
his address of the 20th annual meeting 
of the Holstein-Friesian Association, it 
was this fact that Prof. Holt had in 
mind when he said that in infant feeding 
there is a difference among the different 
breeds, it may be slight but that dif- 
ference is shown on the delicate human 
organization and to my mind he must 
have had the Dutch cow in mind when 
he said, select a large, strong, healthy 
cow and the little difference will not be 
noticed, and follows up by cautioning 
the student concerning the fact that 
tuberculosis is more common in the 
Jersey than in any other breed. Tak- 
ing up once more the albumoniods, 
we repeat that they differ in the milk 
of different animals, they may be divid- 
ed broadly into two classes, those like 
the cow and the goat which give a curd 
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on the addition of an acid, and those like 
the human and the mare which do not. 
Now the curd found in the cow is com- 
posed of casein, which is composed in 
the main of earthy phosphates, the 
presence or absence of which causes 
the "difference in the albuminoids of the 
two classes. Besides casein there ex- 
ists in all milks a second albuminoid 
called albumin; this differs from the 
casein by not being precipitated by 
acids, but will be coagulated by heat. 
There are other albuminoids described 
in milk, but enough has been said ex- 
cepting to allow me to retit erate that 
the elements found in the albuminoids 
vary in different animals and this with- 
out disturbing the general complex 
make-up of the milk. 

Salts: Henkel and Bechamp are 

about the only authority, they admit 
the presence of potassium, calcium, 
chlorides, phosphates and magnesium; 
Henkel has gone so far as to find an or- 
ganic acid (described as Citric acid) 
which he has found at times in some 
samples of milk, and while this re- 
sult is not universally accepted, for 
the sake of future reference please keep 
this point in mind. If you can only 
. see with me that the atoms composing 
the different elements of which we have 
been talking are so delicately arranged, 
and the molecules built up in so com- 
plex a manner that they cannot be 
disturbed, you would then understand 
how even a slight change in some one 
element would make a vast change in 
the whole. This is so to such an extent 
that in the large percentage of cases 
where the milk is modified the child or 
invalid does not thrive. By some 
writers it is said that the reason that 
the milk of Jerseys does not agree with 
subjects of low vitality is that it is so 
rich in fat that when in combination 
with the digestive ferments produces a 
substance that is absolutely toxic, this 
I feel is not quite true, the difference 
we will find to be a physiological and 
mechanical derangement, physiological 


in the fact that it is impossible for the 
large membranous covered fat globule 
of the Jersey to crowd thru the micro- 
scopical cells of the digestive organs 
•which they do when assimilation is 
perfect, and if forced will indeed pro- 
duce an active mechanical irritation 
resulting in numerous disturbances of 
the alimentary tract, while with the 
Holstein’s milk the fat globules are so 
small that they readily pass by endos- 
mosis thru the cellular tissue. Prof. 
Holt in his summary from figures com- 
piled from sixty thousand analyses col- 
lected by Mr. Gordon of the Walker- 
Gordon Milk Laboratories made from 
the American grades and common - na- 
tives says, leaving out the Jerseys, the 
average of the different breeds of cows 
are remarkably uniform in their total 
solids, now if it is a fact that there is 
little difference in the component parts 
between the Holstein and other dairy 
breeds, wherein are we to lay claim to 
this superior Vitality in the Dutch 
milk, in two ways, first, the chemicl 
combination of all the elements of the 
milk, in one breed this combination will 
produce one reuslt, while in another 
breed these elements combined will 
produce entirely different results, in 
other words in one breed these elements 
are happily combined, while in others 
these same elemetns are opposed. 
How is this so? Well just as one 
manufacturing pharmacist will make a 
certain preparation composed of two 
or more ingredients, the results when 
given to the body fire good, another 
pharmacist analyzes the product and 
prepares as he thinks the same, but the 
result on the body is disastrous. Why? 
Because there is that lack of what is 
known in medicine as a happy com- 
bination, now so it is between the dif- 
ferent breeds, it would be so easy — al- 
tho all the elements are present in a cer- 
tain milk there imght be that lack of 
harmony which would change the 
final sum. For instance diamonds and 
charcoal, chemically the same, but such 


a gross difference in the completed sub- 
stance. Now what would produce 
this lack of harmony in the different ele- 
ments of milk in the several breeds 
(another claim to superiority) i. e., the 
breed itself, the* quality in' a breed is one 
of the most important factors, and that 
which influences most of all these fac- 
tors is first the duration of the purity of 
breeding without admixture of alien 
blood, and second the uniformity of 
type, and the inherent vigor of that 
type.- It is doubtful if any breed of cat- 
tle has been bred pure for a longer 
period than the Holstein, and the in- 
herent vigor of the breed is indisputable, 
it matters little with what breed or type 
a Holstein bull is mated the offspring is 
almost sure to resemble the sire marked- 
ly in characteristics, particularly in color, 
now I speak of this prepotency because 
it is the vital factor in holding all of 
the delicate arrangement of .the mole- 
cular formation of milk in happy rela- 
tionship. On the other hand take a 
breed of delicate constitution, nervous 
and predisposed to all outside influences 
are they not more apt to cause an un- 
balanced condition of all those elements 
that go to make up the milk. If this 
is not so then how are you goingto ex- 
plain the fact where a hospital full of 
patients (ranging from infancy to old 
age) fed on the milk of a certain breed, 
no matter how diluted or modified failed 
to thrive, but when changed to the milk 
of the Holstein-Friesian a marked 
change was shown. I do not think I 
am presuming too much when 1 say 
that it would not be unreasonable to ex- 
pect in two different milking breeds 
wfiere all the elements of this great 
chemical combination are practically 
in the same proportion, yet one in- 
gredient not up to standard, (low grade 
of phosphorus or poor sulphur* for in- 
stance) would sacrifice the whole. In 
other words the difference in the digest- 
ibility of one cow’s milk over another is 
dependent upon the difference in their 
molecular arrangement and not whether 
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they are rich in fat or not, the tie is not 
far distant when the Boards of Health 
and city governments will insist not on 
a high grade of fat, but on a high grade 
of solids, a fine, moleuclar combination 
and few bacteria, as most hospitals do 
now. Right here, it might be patent 
to add, that a Walker-Gordon repre- 
sentative replied in answer to my ques- 
tion — if left with no other means of 
feeding infants than raw cows milk, 
what breed would you choose, “Hol- 
stein” because it comes nearer a bal- 
anced ration than any other. To the 
Holstein breeders I will say you have in 
your breed all that can be desired for 
the production of a pure food product, 
to say nothing of other grand qualities, 
so don’t waste your time trying to breed 
an absurdly high per cent of fat to the 
detriment of inborn qualities, qualities 
that have made the Holstein- Friesian 
the head of all dairy breeds. 


THE PRICE OF PURE FOODS AND DRUGS 

The pure food law, says Wallace’s 
Farmer, which has now gone into effect 
in the nation and in a number of the 
states, will not cheapen the price of food 
and drugs by any means. It will 
rather tend to advance prices, for the 
simple reason that pure foods and drugs 
cost more than adulterated. 

Before these laws went into effect 
there was no special inducement to 
any manufacturer to provide the com- 
munity with pure food, while there 
was every inducement for the adulter- 
ator to palm off adulterated food as 
pure; as, for example, buckwheat and 
shorts for pure buckwheat, a combi- 
nation of honey and sugar for pure 
honey, mustard and some cheaper 
product for pure mustard. 

The purchaser can now know what 
he is getting. He knows the price of 
pure food. There is no law against 
his buying the adulterated article for 
less money; but the law compels the 
adulterator to state the composition 
to tell the truth. 

There is no profit in adulterating 
unless you can deceive the customer 
and make him believe he is getting 
a better article for less money. One 
of the great aids to the adulterator is 
the craze people have for buyii g 
things cheap, the bargain counter 
itch to which the maker and vender 
of adulterated goods has pandered. 
He does not have what we want, but 
he has something “just as good,” and 
cheaper. You take his word for it 
and buy it because it is cheaper. 

Even at an advanced price you get 
more for your money under the new 
law than you ever secured under the 
old. All this from the standpoint of 
cost. No one can measure the bene- 
fits that will come to the general pub- 


lic on the score of health. Our people 
have been dosed with impure drugs, 
sold at a little less than the price of 
honest goods, until the foundation has 
been laid for evil habits which last 
a lifetime, and for diseases which 
carry off precious life and to this ex- 
tent destroy the vitality and power of 
the nation and the race. 

These pure food laws have come 
none too soon. They will no doubt 
need to be amended; but the nation 
and the various states have made a 
great stride forward when they have 
enacted a law which compels the mer- 
chant to sell things for what they are; 
in other words, to quit lying about his 
goods directly or indirectly, and inci- 
dentally to quit stealing or giving peo- 
ple less than their money’s worth. 

The influences which have pre- 
vented the adoption of these laws for 
years past, and especially the national 
law, have been very powerful. They 
will do all they can to render the law 
inoperative; but in the end it will be 
sustained by the common sense and 
conscious integrity of the American 
people. 


JELLIES 

Of the small fruits currants make 
the best jelly. Blackberries also make 
a good jelly if gathered when not 
quite ripe. The glasses for jelly should 
be as hot as the jars for canning and 
should be prepared in the same man- 
ner. The jelly should be poured 
into them while hot and set uncovered 
in the sun for an hour. If there is no 
sun, allow them to remain in the 
kitchen for the same length of time. 
Always let preserves and canned goods 
thoroly cool before storing them. 
Therefore it is wise not to put them 
away until the next day. — Jewel Bul- 
letin. 


OUR FLOURS 

ARE 

Absolutely Pure and Wholesome 

Ask Your Dealer For Either 

“DIAMOND,” 

“OCCIDENT” 

or “BELLE,” 

Mills at Valley City, Jamestown, Grand 
Forks, Minot. Daily Capacity, 

3500 Barrels. 

RusselI=Miller Milling Company. 
FARGO MILLING CO. 

Farg'o, N. D. 

Pays the highest market 
price for wheat. 


WE MAKE CANDIES 

Of Merit and Quality. 

CONGRESS CANDY CO., 

GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


“EverHart’s 

Candies are 

PURE.” 


WRITE FOR OUR 

Pure Food Grocery Catalog. 

FARMERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE, 

Fargo, - North Dakota 



The 

Upper Crust 

OF ALL CEREAL FOODS 

RYE IS THE ONLY CEREAL THAT IS 

A NATURAL LAXATIVE 

1 POUND PACKAGE SENT POSTPAID FOR 25 CENTS 
Samples and a Fine Cereal Receipt Book Free. Write at once for our 
special premium offers. Others are pleased with them, you will be. 


Address 


MINNEAPOLIS CEREAL COMPANY, 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Shade Trees and Gardens* 

C. B. Waldron, N. D. A. C., Editor. 


Last year our cabbage was destroy- 
ed by worms, the eggs were laid by a 
small white butterfly. The butterflies 
have again made their appearance and 
we don’t want to lose our cabbage. 
Can you, tell me what will kill the 
worm. 

An early reply will be very much 
appreciated by, 

Yours truly, 

J. W. Carroll, 
Soldiers’ Home. 

Lisbon, N. I)., July 17/ 07. 

ANSWER. 

Replying to your inquiry of July 
17th, I will say that the method prac- 
tised in cabbage growing regions to 
kill the cabbage worm is to spray 
with Paris-green as one does for pota- 
toe bugs. It is important to apply 
the poison in the form of a fine misty 
spray so that it will not run off the 
leaves. Another remedy is to mix 
white hellebore and prethium in equal 
parts. To one part of this mixture 
add eight parts of flour and dust it 
on the plants with a bellows early 
in the morning when they are wet with 
dew. We have also succeeded pretty 
well with hot water, heating the water 
to 170 degrees as tested with a dairy 
thermometer. It is then applied direct- 
ly to the plants in ordinary sprinkling 
cans. This kills the worms that it 
strikes and does not injure the cab- 
bage. 

Very truly yours, 

C. B. Waldron. 


Sherwood, N. D. June 22. 

(Twp. 163, Range 84) 

Dear Sir : — A nursery agent from Ohio 
has been in this neighborhood taking 
large orders for a tree he calls “black 
locust. ’ ’ I have not seen it mentioned 
among the trees you recommend for 
N. D. and am inclined to think the 
tree is not suited to our climate. I 
am not interested in any nursery com- 
pany but as a farmer have a common 
interest in the improvement of the 
prairie ar.d would like to warn the 
neighbors 1 can reach against fraud. 
You would oblige me greatfully by 
giving your opinion on the “black lo- 
cust. ’ ’ 

Also kindly send me bulletins con- 
taining tree-planting especially for 
school -grounds. 

What grass would you recommend as 


lawn for school-ground? Watering lawn 
is out of question. 

Respectfully yours, 

G. A. Esval. 

Sherwood, N. D., June 27, ’07. 
Mr. G. A Esval, 

Dear Sir:— Replying to your inquiry 
of June 22nd, I will say that the black 
locust is not hardy in North Dakota. 
It has been tried repeatedly at points 
further south than this is and has al- 
ways proved a failure. 

I would also say that it is very 
poor policy to patronize traveling tree 
agents. One should make his purchases 
direct from some reliable nursery. Of- 
course, some of these nurseries have 
their salesmen traveling through the 
country, but they are on a different 
basis than the tree agent who sells 
his trees to the farmer and gets them 
where he can get them the cheapest, 
regardless of the quality of the stock, 
or the suitability of the trees for the 
climate in -which they are to be planted. 
A man buying trees with the under- 
standing that they are hardy in his 
region cannot be compelled to pay for 
the trees if they are sold under mis- 
representation. On the other hand, the 
farmer has means of knowing what 
trees are hardy in his locality, and he 
should find out before making his pur- 
chases. After tluT purchases are made 
and the money turned over, or any 
part of it, I doubt if he could recover 
it. 

I have received a number of letters 
like yours and cannot see why farmers 
will persist in swindling themselves 
by making purchase of tilings they 
know nothing about when they can ob- 
tain the knowledge free by simply 
writing to the Experiment Station. 

1 mail you under separate cover our 
bulletins Nos. 41 and 59, in which you 
will find a list of trees suited for North 
1 )akota. 

I should sow brome grass for lawn 
on school-grounds. Our lawns about the 
barns here are of that kind of grass, 
and we find it very satisfactory. It 
keeps green under all conditions and 
resists the encroachment of weeds, 
while, at the same time, it will with- 
stand tramping better than any other 
grass that I know of. 

Yours very truly, 

C. B. Waldron, 


SOME ADVANTAGES OF TIMBER CULTURE 
TO THE NORTH DAKOTA FARMER 


By Geo. P. Grout, A. C., N. D. 
In Dairy Record 


In this new state where wheat rais- 
ing monopolizes the time and energy 
of the average farmer, it is hard to 
impress upon the minds of our resi- 
dents the value and necessity of 
growing timber. The seasons here 
are short and when spring comes ev- 
ery prosperous farmer allows noth- 
ing unavoidable to prevent him from 
getting in his wheat crop. In the fall 
with threshing and fall plowing to 
be done, the land owner hardly has 
time to think of tree planting, to say 
nothing of doing the work. Of course 
in winter he can think about tree 
culture and that is all. Unless the 
necessity of it can be driven home 
to him with the force of a sledge ham- 
mer, busy as he is, he will think some- 
what as did the farmer who was once 
asked why he did not shingle his home. 
His answer was: “When it rains I can- 
not, and when it is dry I do not need 
to.” 

One of the most important means to 
the further improvement of the state 
of North Dakota is the growing of 
timber. That the advantages of it 
are numerous, no one with good, 
sound judgment will attempt to dis- 
pute. We will, however, touch upon 
only a few of them. The most im- 
portant advantage is the effect it 
exerts upon the climatic conditions. 
As shelter from cold wind alone, 
timber is worth far more than it 
costs to cultivate it. 

It is hard for any one not having 
had much experience with trees to 
realize the difference a good wind 
break makes. The wind is such a 
variable quantity that it is easy for 
a person to imagine when driving to 
some sheltered spot, that it has mere- 
ly quieted down a little. Of course 
one raised to the prairie really knows 
nothing except in theory as to the value 
of wind breaks, and can listen to 
some one theorize at length without 
fully appreciating it. 

A person who moves from a wood- 
ed country to North Dakota accepts 
the wind as a part of his new sur- 
roundings. He has been so used to 
looking upon trees as a very slow 
natural growth, that he does not turn 
his mind towards timber culture, be- 
cause in his estimation it will take 
too long to reap results. To impress 
thoroly the immense value of tim- 
ber for wind breaks about the home 
of the farmer, it is only necessary 
to spend a few days on a farm where 
the house is located some distance 
from the barn, and one of the two 
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is surrounded with a good wind break, 
while the other is on the open prairie. 
One is then compelled to face the wind 
two or three times a day, going back 
and forth from the house to the barns, 
and, if it is a really cold day, and the 
wind is blowing even a little, he will 
actually have to fight to keep from freez- 
ing in the open space tho going but 
a short distance, while he can work 
with comparative comfort in the shelter 
of the trees for a long time. 

A comparison of the soil in a dense 
forest with that of the open prairie 
furnishes us with much information as 
to the value of timber culture. The soil 
in the forest freezes only to a very 
shallow depth, while on the open prairie 
it freezes as deep as three or four feet. 
This is not due entirely to the fact that 
the timber gives olf heat in win- 
ter, but the atmosphere is held in 
place better in the timber and clouds 
passing over large wooded districts 
move much more slowly than on the 
open prairie. The heat, therefore, 
which is given off is retained in close 
proximity to forests. 

Forests, then, tend to equalize the 
temperature in winter, but this pro- 
cess is not only going on in winter, 
but also in the heat of the summer. 
The evaporization which takes place 
in the timber, and the shelter from 
the hot sun which we speak of as 
shade, have a cooling effect on the 
atmosphere in forests. It is a physi- 
cal truth that cold tends to condense 
moisture, therefore cool air arising 
from the timber and coming in con- 
tact with warm currents laden with 
moisture tends to be precipitated in 
the form of rain. We may then note 
the fact that the rainfall in timbered 
regions is greater than on the pria- 
rie. Forests also tend in many ways 
to • distribute the- moisture more near- 
ly as we need it. Because the atmos- 
phere is held in place better where 
there is timber as explained above, 
the wind does not have the same 
chance to pile up snow, but leaves it 
distributed on plowed fields and high 
lands as well as in the timber, where 
it can melt and run into the ground 
instead of rushing off in floods. 

The roots of the trees run down 
into the ground and form openings, 
thus aiding the moisture to make its 
way into the ground. 

We reason from the above state- 
ments that timber assists in prevent- 
ing floods as well as in conserving 


the moisture. If the floods are held 
in check, erosion cannot go on to 
the same extent and not only does 
timber prevent erosion by assisting 
in holding the floods in check, but 
the roots forming in the soil tend to 
hold it together, thus preventing the 
particles of dirt from floating off in 
the water in case of heavy storms. A 
large amount of leaf mold is formed 
every year under the trees, which 
causes the soil to become spongy and 
to absorb the moisture readilv. The 
water sinks into the giound and 
comes out here and there in cool, re- 
freshing springs, for example, in west- 
ern Wisconsin, east of St. Croix Falls 
there are many large springs which 
seem to originate in the timber. The 
more springs and streams, the greater 
the rainfall and the better the drainage 
in a country, because valleys and ra- 
vines are cut thru low places. 

Timber has -a tendency to prevent 
excessive electric storms, as the elec- 
tricity from the earth passes up thru 
the body of the tree and off from 
the leaves, thus making the tree a 
gentle conductor. 

It is clear from points brought 
out that timber tends to make a 
country warmer in winter, cooler in 
summer; tends to give more moisture 
where moisture is needed, but at the 
same time assists in preventing floods, 
thereby reducing erosion. Tree cul- 
ture tends to prevent hard storms of 
every kind and thus makes a country 
not only more desirable to live in, but 
also more profitable for agriculture and 
fruit growing. The benefit of " shelter 
for stock raising cannot be overesti- 


CLINGS TO THE SEED HUMBUG 


Congress clings to the absurd old 
method of free seed distribution, not- 
withstanding the opposition of all the 
influential agricultural interests. While 
the free seed matter is not a question of 
prime importance, says the American 
Cultivator, it is, nevertheless, a little dis- 
couraging to those who have been active 
in the matter for years, to note the con- 
temptuous manner in which the House 
of Representatives refuses to make any 
improvement in the system, but turns 
down, without discussion, Secretary 
Wilson’s proposition to spend the money 
in distributing seeds that were really new 
and promising. 

It is plain that the congressmen who 
voted to continue free seeds cling to the 
system because it places distribution in 
their own hands and gives them a chance 
to favor voters without cost to them- 
selves. Secretary Wilson’s plan puts 
the distribution under control of the de- 
partment as it ought to be. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has lately been 
collecting new things from all parts of 
the world, new fruits and salad plants 
from Japan, new kinds of alfalfa, cotton, 
grapes, cherries, crab apples, oranges 
and various new forage plants. It has 
only $40,000 for such work in compari- 
son with the $248,000 which is squan- 
dered by Congress in distributing garden 
seeds that could be bought for a few 
cents per package at any grocery. It 
can not be long before the intelligence of 
the American farmers will force a more 
progressive policy upon their representa- 
tives at Washington. 


mated. 

FARGO SFFD HOUSE 

FARGO, NORTH DAKOTA. 

We wish to buy Bromus, Timothy, Millet; Corn on Cob, Etc. 

DON’T BE FOOLED 

Into buying eastern and southern grown nursery stock that won’t grow 
in the north. 

The HanKinson Nursery Company 

Sell northern grown trees and guarantee them, replacing free. 
Write for price list. Grounds and packing house one and one-half miles 
west of town. Live agents wanted. 

HanKinson Nursery Company, 

HANKINSON, - - - - N. D. 

When Ordering Any Kind of Garden or Field Seeds Write to the 

“GRAND FORKS SEED CO.,” 

Handlers of only Northrup, King & Co.’s Sterling Seeds. We buy Timothy, Millet, Flax, Barley, Speltz and Wheat. 
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Northwestern Breeders* 


HORSES 


McLaughlin Brothers, St. Paul, Minn., 
Importers of Percheron and French 
Coach Stallions. 

Percheron 

T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 

Stern Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 

Crandal & Danforth, Randolph, Minn. 
James Austin, Hannah, N. D 
Champlin Brothers, Clinton, Iowa. 
Briggs & DeLancey, Valley City, N. D, 
W. G. Clark, Gladstone, N. D. 

T. L. & J. L. DeLancey, Northfield, Minn 
Jesse Sullivan, Lisbon, N. D. 

O. O. Ellison. (Sons) LaMoure, N. D. 
White Bros., Valley City, N. D. 
Greeley Horse Imp. Co., Greeley, Iowa. 
H. G. McMillan, Rock Rapids, Iowa. 

A. H. Brett, Mason City, Iowa. 

F. G. Wentworth, Lake City, Minn. 
Donald Campbell, Hannaford, N. D. 

J. A. Englund, Kenmare, N. D. 

Clydesdale 

Donald Campbell, Hannaford, N. D 
McLay Brothers, Janesville, Wis. 

Alex Galbraith & Son, Janesville, Wis. 
John Hay, Hannah, N. D. 

George Lang, Mapleton, Minn. 

A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N . D. 

W. T. McConnell, Hannah, N. D. 
Belgians 

Dunham & Fletcher, Wayne, 111. 
Singmaster Brothers, Keota, Iowa. 

J. Crouch & Sons, LaFayette, Ind. 
Robert Burgess & Son, Wenona, 111. 
Oltmanns Brothers, Watseka, 111. 

J. W. & F. L. Peterson, Litchfield. Minn. 

CATTLE 


Shorthorn 

James Austin, Hannah, N. D. 

W. W. Brown, Amenia, N. D. 

Winn Brothers, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
Sanders Brothers, Farmington, Minn. 

E. C. Butler, Cooperstown, N. D. 

J. W. Crawford, Wahpeton, N. D 

F. W. Harding, Waukesha, Wis. 

F. J. Dickerson, Medford, N. D. 

James O’Hara, Lanesboro, Minn. 

D. J. McLean, Cokato, Minn. 

John Donelly, Grafton, N. D. 

N. P. Clarke, St. Cloud, Minn. 

S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 

A. C. Gallup, Fairmount, N. D 
Frank Hammond, Bismarck, N. D. 

S. G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn 
Thomas Hecker, Carrington, N. D.. 

H. A. Nelson, Ray, N. D. 

M. D. Kiser, Rogers, N. D. 

Wm. Laplant, Jessie, N. D. 

Stern Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 

C. H. Fenier, Dover, Minn. 

Andrew Laughlin. Lisbon, N. D 
J. S. Anderson, Atwater, Minn. 

D. W. McCanna, Cando, N. D. 

A. K. Dejong, Marion Junction, S. D. 


T. H. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 

J. S. Peterson, Crete, N. D. 

J. B. Powers, Power, N. D. 

Luke Stannard. Taylor’s Falls, Minn. 

H. A. Strutz, Holmes, N. D. 

W. J. Turnbull, Harwood, N. D. 

Finlay McMartin Claremont, Minn. 
John. B Armstrong, Hannaford, N. D_ 

Hereford 

J. FI. Whitcher, Valley City, N. D. 
Jeremiah Growley, Broncho, N. D. 
Cargill & Price, LaCrosse, Wis. 

R. W. Dickey, Ellendale, N. D. 

H. F. Eaton, Oakes, N. D. 

Massingham & Cosgrove, Harmon, N. D. 
A. Edmunds, Caledonia, N. D. 

A. J. Mclnnes, Dazey, N. D. 

F. B. & H. W. Gannon, Ellendale N. D. 
R. A. Hasse, Tappen, N. D. 

H. Jacobsen, Fingal, N. D. 

H. J. Johnson, Oakes, N. D 
Movius Brothers, Lidgerwood, N. D. 
j. C. Mills, Hannaford, N. D. 

W. L. Richards, Dickinson. N. D. 
Roach, Wold & Keck, Rutland, N. D. 
Whitcher Brothers. Valley City, N. D. 
E. O. Tade WLeelock, N D. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

R A Candor, Cogswell, N. D. 

O. S. Chase, Mott. N. D. 

G. W. Foogman, Grafton, N. D 
Geo. L. Lillie, Sergius, N. D. 

Geo. A. McFarland, Valley City, N. D. 

M. F. Merchant, Ellendale, N. D 
Frank Sanford. Valley City, N. D. 

Stern Brothers, Fargo, N. D. 

N. Upham, Grafton, N. D. 

L. H. White, Cogswell, N. D. 

Eastgate Brothers, Larimore, N. D. 
j. W. Reedy, Beresford, S. D. 

J. P. Williamson, Havana, N. D. 

L. A. Wood, Valley City, N. D. 

C. M. Perry, Aldrich Av., Minneapolis. 

Galloway 

G. J. F. Teal, Cooperstown, N. D. 

W. C. Clark, Gladstone, N. D. 

G. W. Dycon, Cooperstown, N. D 
Andrew Laughlin. Lisbon, N D. 

Red Polled 

O. A. Austin. McVill •. N. D. 

J. IF. Bacon, Grand Forks N. 1). 

J. W. Mai tin. Gotham, Wis. 

J. A. England, Kenmare, N. D. 

C. G. Fait & Son. Monango, N. D. 

A. H. Laughlin. Lisbon. N. D. 

R. E. McHugh. Dresden. N. D. 

J. W. Mitchell, Wheatland, N. D 
II M Tucker Courtney, N D. 

C A Hall, Cooperstown, N D. 

Jerseys 

J. II. Bosard, Grand Porks. N D. 

J. A Colby Gardner, N D. 

Rev. S. t'urrie, Park River. N. D 
J P. Ebersole, Upham, N. D. 

M. N. Johnson, Petersburg, N. D. 


Directory. 

SWINE 

Poland China 

C. F. Gummert, Renville, Minn. 

Baker Brothers, Fairmount, N. D. 

O. R. Aney, Wilmot, S. D. 

W. W. Brown, Amenia, N. D. 

John Zeug, Walnut Grove Minn. 

E. C. Butler, Cooperstown, N. D. 

Winn Brothers, Redwood Falls, Minn. 
Crandall & Danforth, Randolph, Minn 
John Donnelly, Grafton, N. D. 

S. Fletcher, Matteson, N. D. 

O. S. Jones & Co., Madison, S. D. 

L. A. Knoke, Willow City, N. D. 

Axel W. Peterson, White Rock. S. D. 

A. S. Plawkes, Waseca, Minn. 

S. A. Moore, Fargo, N. D. 

E. H. Schutt, Fairmount, N. D. 

E. J. Cowles, West Concord, Minn. 

J. A. Englund, Kenmare, N. D. 

J. L. South, Casselton, N. D. 

Brown Brothers, Vermillion, S. D. 

C. E. Stowers, Wheatland, N. D. 
Herbert Willard, Glyndon, Minn. 

J. K. Campbell, Slayton, Minn. 

John DeVaney, Waverly, Minn. 

IT. H. Bonniwell, Hutchinson, Minn. 

Berkshires 

J. H. Bosard. Grand Forks, N. D. 

W. S. Corsa, White Hall, 111. 

J. O. Hertsgaard, Kindred. N. D. 

John Stafford. Crystal, N. D. 

Yorkshires 

T. FI. Canfield, Lake Park, Minn. 
Frank Willis, Marietta, Minn. 

G. A. F'orgerson, Rosemount, Minn 
Duroc-Jersey 

Fargo Edgewood, F'argo, N. D. 

W. E. Olive, Worthington, Minn. 
Riverview Farm Mandan, N. D. 

L. L. Butler, Webster, S. D. 

E. W. Smith, Buffalo, N. D. 

J. E. Sparks, Jr., Armour, S. D. 

L. H. White, Cogswell, N. D. 

A. K. Dejong, Marion Junction, S. D. 
S. O. Mason, Red Wood Falls, Minn. 
Chester White 

James Austin, Hannah, N. D. 

P. M. Burke, Crystal, N. D. 

C. E. Bucllong, Albert Lea, Minn. 

C. A. Gallup, Fairmount, X. D. 

A. E. Thompson, Hannah, N. D. 

L. C. & V. A. Hodgson, Lu verne, Minn. 
James Fisher, Eastman, Wis. 

SHEEP 


Oxford Down 
J. C. Mills, Preston, Minn 
Eastgate Brothers, Larimoore, N.^D. 

Shropshire 

C. E. Stowers, Wheatland, N. D. 
Chandler Brothers, Kellerton, Iowa. 
Geo. H. Smith, Amenia, N. D. 

Geo. McDerrow & Sons, Pewaukee, Wis. 
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Live Stock. Department 

PROF. W. B. RICHARDS, Editor 


DAIRYING AND THE CREAM SEP- 
ARATOR. 


By C. E. Danielson, 

Cream Separator Expert, 

Jamestown, N. Dak. 

We are living i na state that is capa- 
ble of yielding a much larger income 
to the farmer than he is receiving un- 
der the present system of farming. 
North Dakota is a great state for of- 
fering opportunities to poor people and 
people with limited capital and a good 
many families could improve on the 
situation by moving in here. A large 
number that are- here could better their 
condition by adapting a little differ- 
ent method of farming. Large fortunes 


ing to be entirely dependent on wheat 
or grain raising? Shall we continue 
until we are forced into something 
more certain or profit by the experi- 
ence of our neighbors and make pre- 
parations that will make us independ- 
ent of large crops? What is to be 
done? What did they do in Minne- 
sota, South Dakota and other states? 

They did not all move to town to 
start general stores, banks, newspapers, 
hotels, cigar stands, etc. These insti- 
tutions could not exist without the 
farmer. After much worrying and 
planning they discovered that they had 
a friend to fall back on in the old 
cow that they had kicked and cursed 
for years. What did the cow do for 
them? In a few years time she wiped 


ing pay and something must be done 
to bring about a change. If we do 
not make a radicle change let us make 
it gradually and be prepared when the 
wave comes our way. Do not be afraid 
that the bottom will drop out of the 
butter market if you go into the dairy 
ter are being exported every year to 
foreign countries. Chinamen are learn- 
ing to cat butter and by the time four 
hundred millions of them know how 
we will never be able to make enough. 
The Oleomargerine industry is com- 
pletely controlled and the makers of 
the stuff will never be in position to 
flood the market. 

Farming land in a dairy country is 
worth from 50 to 125 dollars or more 
per acre. Why not make this country 
a dairy country? 

In the East several creameries are 
to be found in every county, sometimes 
one in every township. They were 
formerly operated on what is called the 
“whole milk” system and some of 
them retain that system yet, especially 



have been and are being accumulated 
in this state but the average farmer 
is hard up, not to say broken ten 
months in a year. What has the future 
got in store for the exclusive grain 
raiser? If he is piling up wealth to 
such an extent that he can stand two 
or three years failure, or would it 
be wise for him to turn his attention 
to some other source of income? Is 
the soil so constituted and will the 
climate conditions remain such that 
large crops can be raised from year 
to year or will the proposition confront 
us some day as to what is to be done 
to save ourselves from being stranded 
on the rocks. 

Those of us who are familiar, through 
experience or history, with conditions 

as they existed in our neighboring 
states years ago, know that wheat 
farming was kept up so long that 
a good many farmers were practically 
starved out and had to seek other 
fields. How nwich longer are we go- 


Farm of Stern Bros., Near Argusville, N. D. 

out all old debts, removed all mortgages 
and prosperity took the place of pov- 
erty. Pretty soon the old folks moved 
to town where they are living in mod- 
ern, up-to-date houses, while their 
children are spending their time alter- 
nately in College and on the old home- 
stead. Daily mail, telephones, and in 
many instances, electric railways are 
at their service. The young people 
are accomplished in all branches of 
learning and muhic. A piano and up- 
to-date furniture is to be found in 
every farm house parlor. 

Tt may be too early to start cream- 
eries in some parts of our state, but 
it is certainly not too early to prepare 
for what is sure to come. We have 
some good creameries but in order to 
make the best use of our natural ad- 
vantages, we must have more. Dairy- 
ing with a majority is a secondary 
consideration or looked upon as a side 
line. Under these conditions we are 
not in a position to make mixed farm- 


where the country is thickly populated 
and where each farm contains only 
forty or eighty acres. Under the 
“whole milk” system the patrons take 
their milk to the factory every morn- 
ing, which takes a good deal of time 
and they lose the value of the warm 
SKim milk for feed for the young 
stock and hogs. This is quite an item 
and the hand separator has proved a 
paying investment, even to patrons 
who are within easy reach of the fac- 
tory machine. Besides the value of 
the warm skim-milk for feed it is a 
saving of time and labor, as they have 
only one ran of cream to take to the 
creamery in place of five or six cans of 
milk and as a rule every other day 
is often enough to bring the cream. 
How r ever, the oftener the cream is 
brought, the more certain will be a 
good product. 

Tn this state the hand separator is 
the only salvation as the farms are as 
a rule too large to make the hauling 
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of milk profitable, without taking into 
consideration the value of the warm 
skim-milk for feeding purposes, as 
stated before. The hand separator 
creamery can be run at a less expense 
than the whole milk factory and as a 
much larger territory can be covered 
the expense will be divided between 
a larger number if not several times 
as many patrons. 

For some time to come we cannot 
make it pay to establish creameries 
too close, but the transportation of 
cream is very cheap, so if you are not 
within reach of a creamery take the 
cream to your station and ship it to 
the nearest point until you get a cream- 
ery in your own neighborhood. I 
would not encourage the contralizing 
system, but a creamery that has not 
proper support is more of a detriment 
to the dairy interests than an advan- 
tage. A plant located in Mandan, Bis- 
marck, Dickinson, Carrington, Minot, 
Williston, Devils Lake, Grand Forks or 
Fargo ,ete., could hardly reach mono- 
palistie proportions as they would be 
in competition with each other. As 
long as the management of either were 
reliable I w r ould not hesitate in recom- 
mending the shipment of cream. Any 
creamery that is conducted on business 
principles can pay just as much for 
cream as a large Storage Company, so 
if you have a creamery be sure to sup- 
port it. Stay as close to home as pos- 
sible and help build up your own local- 
ity. 

In the use of a hand separator 
thorough cleanliness is a necessary 
factor in producing a good and keep- 
able quality of butter. It should be 
washed every time it is used, immedi- 
ately after the skimming is completed 
as the longer it is left the harder it 
is to get clean. The practice of wash- 
ing the separator only once a day, if 
it exists, should and must be abolished. 
Some day such practice will be subject 
to a fine. It not only spoils the quality 
of the cream and butter, but is liable 
to interfere with the quality. If a 
plow does not scour it will not do 
good work. If a separator bowl is 
coated with slime and dirt, it will not 
■work on the milk as well as a clean 
bowl. This is especially true of hollow 
bowl machines and with some of them 
it is even necessary to stop during a 
long run and clean the bowl. 

Regarding the merits of cream sep- 
arators, there are numerous different 
makes on the market, but very few of 
them have demonstrated any principle 
of separation or practical servicability 
to warrant their purchase. They all 
make brave assertions and offer in- 
ducements in price, but there is as 
much difference in separators as there 


Buying a Cream Separator 

A little thought before buying a cream separator will save you a 
lot of h ard work later on. Don’t be talked into buying a machine 
with a high milk supply can — it’s like pitching hay to 
pour milk into one. Besides it does n’t cost any more 
to get an easy running 

U.S. Cream Separator 

with a low milk tank that a child can reach, a simple 
bowl that’s easily washed, and a set of entirely enclosed 
gears, protected from dirt and danger. The U. S. holds 
the World’s Record for clean skimming — it is the most 
profitable machine for you to buy, and will last a life 
time. Our handsome new catalogue describes in detail the operation 
and construction of the United States Separator. Many line and 
accurate illustrations aid in making perfectly clear to you the advant- 
ages the U. S. has over all others. If you’re keeping cows for profit, 
ask for our catalogue No. 438 It points the way to the biggest profits. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 

Prompt Delivery. BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 

■ 1 8 Distributing Warehouses. 4hJ 


EN VILLA STOCK FARM , 

COGSWELL . N . D., 

200 HEAD REGISTERED ANGUS CATTLE — Calves, yearlings, bulls and cows of the best breeding 
and lowest prices. 

150 SHETLAND PONIES AND GRADES — Any color, size or weight. 

300 ANGORA GOATS — Kids, billies and nannies. 

250 REGISTERED HOGS — Duroc Jersey, Improved Yorkshire, Hampshire, Improved Chester 
White and Poland China. Bred gilts and young pigs. 

5000 HEAD POULTRY — All varieties: Rocks, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Reds, Brahmas, Orping- 
tons, Houdans, Minoricas, Games. Javas, Hamburgs and Bantums. 

GEESE — Toulouse, Embden, Buff, Chinese, African and Canadian-wild. 

TURKEYS — Mammoth Bronze, White Holland and Buff. 

DUCKS — Pekin, Muscovey, Wild Mallard, Indian Runner and Rouen. 

PEA FOWLS, PHEASANTS, PEARL AND WHITE GUINEAS, FANTAIL PIGEONS— Birds and eggs 
from above varieties. Some choice cockerels. Baby chicks one day oldl 

RABBITS, HARES, GUINEA PIGS, SQUIRRELS, COONS, ANGORA CATS, WOLF, FOX AND 
RABBIT HOUNDS. COLLIE DOGS. 

Write us for complete price list of varieties. Remember we won 90 per cent of the Blue Ribbons 
the last two years at the State Fairs. Order your eggs for hatching, pouly and stock of 

ENVILLA STOCK FARM, 

L. H. WHITE, Proprietor. Cogswell, N. D. 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
GASOLINE ENGINES f 

Vertical and horizontal designs, oil or 1 
■miter cooled, fourcycle type, I 
self cleaning adjustable igni- 1 
tern with early and late spark | 
adjustable automatic ball | 

f overnor of throttling or 
ut-and-Tniss types, sight ■ 
feed gasoline vaporizer. All I 
parts interchangeable # 

More than 100 dosigus. I 
Self contained or with I 
.tanks detached. Econo- f| 
rniical, durable and easily | 
’’repaired. Catalogue free. I 
Globe Iron Works Co. | 
Menomonie, 'VVis. 

Box- o 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK AND 
LARGE FARM SALES. 

REFERENCE: Any pure blood breeder in the 
Northwest. 

Graduate National College of Auctioneers. 

FRANK H. HYLAND, 

Devils Lake, ------ North Dakota 


FOX TERRIERS, BEAUTIES. 

(Thorobred) DUSKY TRAP'STRAIN, 
Colors Black, White and Tan, 

L-Buff and White, 

Tan and White, 

“DEAN FARM” 

Box 182, Mayville. North Dak. 


would be in a 90 and a 17 jewel watch, 
ar.d what would apparently be saved 
in the purchase price would be lost 
several times over in the operation and 
durability of the machine. A right se- 
lection in the first place will save you 
a lot of time, worry and expense in the 
future. 

There is one kind of contraption on 


the market sold under the name of 
‘ ‘ separators ’ ’ that are, plainly speak- 
ing, nothing but a fraud. They are 
called the Dilution, Automatic or Grav- 
ity and sold from 6 to 15 dollars, but- 
tliey are not any more efficient as a 
means of separating e-ream fiom milk 
than a common shotgun case costing 
from 46 to 95 cents. Catchy and mis- 
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leading advertisements are published, but 
you will not find them advertised in a 
reliable dairy paper. 

I quote the following from unques- 
tionable authorities: 

Prof. A. L. Hocker, Professor 
Dairy Husbandry, Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lincoln, Neb., writes: 
‘‘The so-called” “tin can” or “wa- 
ter” or “web-footed” separators are 
considered and rightfully so a fraud 
and a deception as they go under the 
name of separators and are literally 
diluting cans which retard rather than 
improve the process of gravity cream 
separator. No reliable agricultural 
paper would think of receiving ads 
from these fraud machines. The light- 
ning rod is not to be compared, I 
believe, with the water separator.” 

Prof. J. W. Hart, Dairy Dept., Uni- 
versity T' i*»ois, T]rbana, HI.: 

“My opinion in regard to these ma- 
chines is that they are usually bought 
by farmers under the impression that 
they are in reality cream separators. 
Many farmers think in buying that 
they are getting something new and in 
a way superior to centrifugal separa- 
tors in that no work is necessary to 
get the cream as in turning a hand sep- 
arator. If a farmer wishes to use the 
deep setting process he had better buy 
the ordinary deep setting cams which 
he can get at from 50 cents to $2.00, 
the highest being the price of the best 
or Cooley cans. You will not find re- 
liable dairy journals advertising these 
articles. They have been shown up in 
several experiment station bulletins as 
a humbug. ’ 1 

Do not throw away your good money 
just because you are getting something 
cheap. The best is the cheapest in 
the end. If you buy the separator you 
ought to buy, you will always be a 
satisfied user. The future protection you 
get when buying a standard separator is 
worth more to you than most cheap ma- 
chines accepted as a gift. 

Time will tell what it will be neces- 
sary to do, but in the meantime make 
the best of the situation and improve 
as much as you can on the cow and 
regard her as a pet, and not as a 
necessary evil. 


HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE. 

By Malcolm H. Gardner. 

Owners and breeders of Ilolstein- 
Friesian cattle base their claims for 
the superiority of this breed over all 
other dairy breeds mainly on the fol- 
lowing points: First, that the Hol- 

stein-Friesian is a large, strong, vig- 
orous cow, full of Energy and abound- 
ing in vitality; second, that her physi- 
cal organization and digestive capacity 
is such that she is able to turn to the 


best advantage the roughage of the 
farm, converting the same into mer- 
chantable products; third, that she 
yields large quantities of most excellent 
milk, fit for any and all uses and es- 
pecially well fitted for shipping pur- 
jmses; fourth, that heredity is so firmly 
established 'through her long lineage 
that she is able to perpetuate herself 
through the production of strong, 
healthy calves; and fifth, that when for 
any reason her usefulness in the dairy 
is at an end she fattens readily and 
makes excellent beef. 

While men usually engage in the 
dairy industry for the profits directly 
and indirectly to be obtained, and not 
for the health ’s sake or for the pleasure 
therein, yet the aesthetic side of any 
business should not be lost sight of; 
for in the breeding of IIolstein-Friesi- 
ans all of these objects may be at- 
tained, the owner deriving such pleasure 
and satisfaction from the ownership of 
fine animals as can in no way be 
measured in money. 

It is a self-evident fact that the 
llolstein-Fricsian is a large, strong, 
vigorous cow, and needs no demonstra- 
tion; but many persons have never 
stopped to consider the value of this 
vigor and vitability in a cow. Would 
a man select a small, weak, puny human 
nurse for his infant child 1 ? and if he 
should so do, would he expect the child 
to thrive and grow strong and vigorous 
on her milk 1 ? But in what respect does 
the need for vitality in the cow differ 
from like need in the human nurse; 
is she not the widely chosen foster- 
mother of the human race? How care- 
ful, then, should we be in the selection 
of this foster-mother. 

Nature looks keenly to the welfare 
of her children; and it is incontro- 
vertible that she has seen to it that 
the milk of the human mother is such 
as is best fitted for the human race. 
By analogy, then, that breed of dairy 
cattle which produced milk nearest in 
its constituent parts to human milk 
produces milk best fitted for the con- 
sumption of man; while a milk illy 
balanced as to fat content, as com- 
pared with human milk, is unsuited to 
the best development of mankind. Of 
all the dairy breeds, the milk of the 
IIolstein-Friesian most nearly approach- 
es that of the human mother; and it 
is therefore especially fitted for the 
use of infants, children and invalids, 
giving health and strength to all. As 
human milk is not high in average per 
cent of fat, so IIolstein-Friesian milk, 
in approaching it, does not as a rule 
contain as high a per centage of fat 
as does the milk of some of the smaller 
dairy breeds which yield milk in very 
limited amounts; but owing to the very 


Because You 
Need 

The Honey 

It’s your business and if you don’t 
attend to it, who will? You cannot I 
afford to keep cows for fun. That isn’t I 
business, and, furthermore, it isn’t l 
necessary. There is money in cow ' 
keeping if you go at it right, and be- 
sides there is more fun in going at it 
right than there is In staying wrong. 


Yon need a Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rator because it will make money Tor 
you; because it saves labor; because 
' it saves time; because it means all the 
difference between cow profits and 
cow losses. 

Look into this matter; see what a 
Tubular will do for you and buy one 
because you need ft. 

How would you like our book 
Business Dairying”' and our catalog 
B.uj both free, write for them. 

The Sharpies Separator Co. 

West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, III. 


Aberdeen Angus Herd For Sale. 


On account of professional duties I must dose 
out my valuable herd of Angus. Herd has been 
headed by that royally bred imported prize bull. 
Prince of Auchferardcr, one of the best stock 
getters of the breed. All young stock sired by 
him. 

At five leading fairs this year my Bonnie Brae 
herd has won more blue ribbons than all its 
competitors combined. 

Seventy head to choose from. Thirty-five 
breeding cows, twenty choice heifers, ten young 
bulls, the head of the herd and several calves. 

Will sell in lots to suit and make prices that wifi 
move them. Or. will exchange all or part ol 
them to** North Dako.n lard. 

GEORGE A. MCFARLAND, Valley City, N. D. 


HEREFORDS FOR SALE 

Three Good, Young, Registered Bulls. 
COLE & LORD, 

Egeland and Cando, N. D. 


THE SILVER!) ALE FARM 

A. J. McINNES, Prop. 

PURE BRED CLYDESDALE HORSES 

PURE BRED HEREFORD CATTLE 

YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 

Dazey. - - North Dakota 


Registered Red Polled Cattle 

Young stock of both sexes for sale 

C. G. FAIT & SON, MONANGO, N. D. 
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large average quantity of milk yielded 
by it, no breed exeells the Holstein- 
Friesian in production of butter-fat. 

It has been stated by some who have 
not well considered the matter, that 
the value of milk is measured by its 
fat content; but this is only partially 
true even in butter making. From a 
nutritive standpoint, the fat is the 
least valuable part of milk; it is the 
solids not fat that give its value. The 
milk of the females of the horse and 
ass, herbivorous animals whose muscu- 
lar development is of prime importance, 
is very low in per cent of fat; yet the 
health, strength and activity of their 
progeny is noted. Swine are univer- 
sally known to have the strongest of 
digestive powers in the utilization of 
all food; yet the experiments at the 
Connecticut Experiment Station show 
that even the pig can not thrive on 
milk containing an excess of fat. Hol- 
stein -Friesian calves that are suckled 
by their dams thrive amazingly; and 
it may be safely assumed as a fact, 
that the milk of any dairy breed which 
can not safely be fed to the young 
calf is not suited for human consump- 
tion. 

The globules of fat suspended in the 
milk serum of the H.-F. cow are small, 
and do not as readily separate and rise 
as cream as do the fat globules of the 
milk of some other dairy breeds, thus 
making H.-F. milk ideal for consump- 
tion as whole milk and for shipping 
purposes; while, as the modern centri- 
fugal separator will readily extract the 
fat from any and all milk, it is in no 
way inferior for cream-selling and but- 
ter making. Also, if for any reasons 
it be necessary to increase the per cent 
of fat in the milk, in order to reach 
any standard thoughtlessly required by 
the laws of the State, milk may be 
standardized to any per cent of fat 
by the use of any separator. 

Owing to her large frame, her vigor 
and digestive powers, the H.-F. cow 
is unequalled in the ability to convert 
farm roughage into money value; and 
she belongs to that class of large cows 
which the Wisconsin Experiment Sta- 
tion found, after years of experience, 
to be the most profitable for the dairy 
farmer. She is of hardy constitution, 
not readily susceptible to tuberculosis 
and other bovine diseases, and will 
thrive under adverse circumstances to 
which a smaller, weaker breed would 
succumb. Her calves come strong and 
vigorous at birth, often weighing in 
excess of 100 lbs; and, owing to the 
milk being especially fitted for making 
the best animal growth, make the best 
and most profitable veal. It is the 
special function of the H.-F. cow to 
produce milk, and while in milk she 


can not be readily fattened as she 
devotes all her surplus food to pro- 
fitable milk production; yet when dry 
her great assimilative powers are still 
available, and enable her to take on 
flesh rapidly, and so make excellent 
beef. 

The time is fast approaching when 
even the Western farmer can not af- 
ford to keep a cow mainly for the calf 
which she produces; as in such case 
the handicap against beef production 
is too great. When a calf takes prac- 
tically all the milk its dam yields, 
it starts out in life with a mortgage 
upon it to the value of the cost- of 
keep of its dam for one year; and this 
debt, as well as the cost of raising, 
must be repaid out of the selling price 
before there can be any true profit 
in the beef. If the owner of such 
cows plan to milk them, run the milk 
through a separator, sell the butter-fat 
to a creamery and feed the skim milk 
to the calves, he introduces the labor 
factor and finds himself a full fledged 
farmer-dairyman, with all the labor in- 
cidents to dairying, and cows that will 



Warranted to Give Satisfaction . 

GombaiaBt’s 

Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 

A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 

As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it is iuvalun'Me. 

livery boitle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction, price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, chorcres paid, witn lull directions for 
its u=e. C'rSend for descriptive cixxulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 



Oak urove Shorthorns. 




We have a fine lot of young bulls from 6 to 13 months old, 
females all ages, open or bred to Baron Violet. Lome Camp- 
bell. or Minas Beau, the stock bull, and all three are prize win- 
ners. Prices reasonable. Come and look them over, or 
write to DAVID CLARK & SON. 

Bottineau or Towner, N. D. 




UUn FARM JERSEYS 

LOTTIE MELIA ANN’S KING, 

Son of the Great Fifteen Thousand Dollar Bull, Melia 
Ann’s King, has Ten Tested Sisters, Among 
Whom Are, 

DOVE MELIA ANN, who at three years old gave 1705 lbs. of milk in 42 days, about 
43 lbs. per day, and made 18 lbs. H oz. butter in a week, 

ELOISE MELIA ANN, who milked over 40 lbs. per day, and made 17 lbs. 12 oz. butter 
in a week, at three years. 

MELIA ANN OF LONGVIEW, who as a two- year-old, milked 45 lbs. in a day, and 
made 15 lbs. Vi oz. butter in a week, 

LOTTIE MELIA ANN, his dam, has a record of 21 lbs. 2 oz. butter in a week, 9250 
lbs. milk in a year, 25120 lbs. milk in three years, and is the dam of three tested daughters. 

PEER’S SURPRISE, a sister of the sire, holds the world’s record for both milk and 
butterfat' in an authenticated year’s fat test; 14452.2 lbs. milk, 643.61 lbs. fat, or 769 lbs. 
butter. 

EMMA’S ROWENA, an inbred Melia Ann, stands second to Peer’s Surprise, 10383 lbs. 
milk. 760 lbs. butter. 

SOME OF HIS SONS FOR SALE. 

Address, 3. H. BOSARD, 

GRAND FORKS, - - - - NORTH DAKOTA 
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hardly yield enough to pay for the 
extra work. Over and above all labor 
and the cost of keep, the average IIol- 
stein-Friesian cow will show a nice 
profit on the butter-fat she produces; 
while the skim milk will not only rear 
her own calf, but a couple of litters of 
pigs besides. 

An ideal beef form has been created 
in the mind of the public, and a false 
prejudice engendered against anything 
that does not agree in form with that 
ideal. At present this unjust prejudice 
militates against the dairy bred steer 
on the hoof, even though he be as well 
reared as the beef steer; although when 
it comes to the final show r down at the 
block, the difference between the two 
is not great. Bear a Holstein-Friesian 
steer as a Short-horn is reared, and he 
will indeed be an expert judge wdio 
can distinguish the beef when it is 
placed before him at the table; while 
repeated tests at the block have proved 
that the per centage of choice cuts 
is nearly as large in the one case as 
in the other. As an all-around breed, 
and the one approaching the nearest 
to the long-desired dual purpose animal, 
the Holstein-Freisian is unsurpassed. 

Aside from the aesthetic point of 
view — the personal satisfaction one 
gets out of the possession of fine 
stock, there is decided financial ad- 
vantage in the breeding of pure-bred 
H.-F. stock. It costs little more to 
keep than does common or grade stock, 
and the returns on the labor invested 
and the food consumed are so much 
greater in proportion that there is no 
comparison. By the use of a good, 
pure-bred H.-F. bull, and the rearing 
of his heifer calves from common 
or grade cows, one may be reasonably 
sure that the calves so reared will so 
far surpass their dams in productive 
capacity that the excess will many 
times reimburse selling value of the 
cows themselves; but by the use of 
pure-bred 1I.-F. dams also, the danger 
of failure in producing a fine dairy 
animal almost vanishes, and one may 
be nearly certain that every female 
dropped will not only prove valuable 
in the dairy, but that she will also 
prove valuable as a producer of pure- 
bred dairy stock of both sexes. For, 
aside from the milk product, there are 
two other sources of income in the 
pure-bred H.-F. dairy,- — one from the 
bull calves, the other from the surplus 
female stock. There is a constant de- 
mand for good pure-bred H.-F. bulls 
for the improvement of the common 
dairy herds of the country by grading, 
and for the further improvement of 
grade herds by higher grading; while 
anything especially good is sought by 
the breeders of pure-bred stock. The 


less valuable surplus females find a 
welcome place w T ith the farmer-dairv- 
man, the more valuable as foundation 
stock for new pure-bred herds, while 
the best are eagerly sought by estab- 
lished breeders to strengthen their 
breeding herds. 

The system of Advanced Registry 
devised and established by the H.-F. 
Association places all breeders on a 
par, rendering it very easy for any 
business. Immense quantities of but- 
breeder to establish the value of n 
pure-bred cow, just as the mile track 
will establish the value of a trotting- 
bred horse, and the expenses is very 
moderate. The Association not only 
charges nothing for the entry of such 
cow and her record in the advance i 
Register, but to encourage the breeder 
in that direction it pays out every 
year large sums of money in prizes; 
the chance for the winning of a prize 
being open to every owner of a Hol- 
stein- Friesien cow. Neither do the 
State Agricultural Colleges make any 
charge for their oversight in the matter 
of making these records, their only 
charge being for the time and neces- 
sary expenses of their supervisor sent 
out to oversee the testing; and as 
several cows may be under test at 
the same time, the expense per animal 
may be made light. A little over two 
years ago the II.-F. Association in- 


creased the efficiency of its system by 
the authorization of official records to 
be begun not less than eight months 
after calving; and many breeders are 
taking advantages of this plan to show 
the staying qualities of their cattle, 
the results proving very satisfactory 
indeed. Prizes are awarded for the 
best records made in the regular seven- 
day division, in the thirty-day division, 
and in the eight-inonths division; and 
any breeder may win three prizes in 
each division, or nine prizes in all. 

In a limited article of this kind, it 
is only possible to touch upon the 
more salient points of the Holstein- 
Friesian breed, and I would refer 
interested readers to the H.-F. Brown- 
Book, sent free by Secretary F. L. 
Houghton, for more detailed informa- 
tion ; but from my own individual ex- 
perience with this grand dairy breed, 
extending over a period of more than 
twenty years during which time 1 have 
been a breeder of these cattle, I can 
affirm that, either as an all-around 
dairy breed or for any specialty in 
dairying, 1 when the returns from all 
sources are counted I know of no 
breed superior to the Holstein; Friesian 
while for veal and supplying of good, 
healthy, nutritious milk to cities and 
villages, there is no breed that can 
approach it. 


LOOK YE HERE 

Go to any of our dealers and buy a package or pail of Guarantee Stock 
Food, take it home and use it according to direction, to any animal 
for a test. Pick out your worst specimen on the farm if you like, 
and after a fair trial should you not be fully satisfied with results, 
let us know and we will return the money. 

Guarantee Stock Food 

contains ingredients that will surely benefit your animals, not only 
while you are feeding but also after you quit feeding. This is no 
theory only, but facts founded on knowledge, experience and prac- 
tice, and can be verified by thousands of our customers. 

Guarantee StocK Food Company, 

GRAND FORKS, .... NORTH DAKOTA 


HELLENDALE SHORTHORNS 

Fifty head of High Grade Heifers, 7-8 and better, for sale. All bred 
by our best bulls, at prices that will enable any farmer to start a No. 1 herd 
for little money. 

The best chance for a good thing ever offered N. D. Farmers. For 
prices and other information write to J. B. Power, Power, N. D. 
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THE TUBERCUUNE TEST 


The tuberculin test has now been be- 
fore the country for many years and 
proved itself of great value to the cat- 
tle raiser. Some object to its use, but 
in such cases it may well be suspected 
that the objectors have cattle or have 
had cattle that were shown to be tuber- 
culous by the test. It has interfered 
with many a man selling his cattle for 
what he expected to get for them. It 
has also shown to the public that some 
of the herds of dairy cows were tuber- 
culous, when their owners desired that 
fact to be kept hidden. The men 
therefore whose herds have the dreaded 
disease are frequently the men who ob- 
ject to the tuberculin test. They say 
that it is not reliable as it has shown that 
their cattle are tuberculous when they 
know them not to be tuberculous. It 
is astonishing how much trust some 
people have in their own cattle. They 
prize them so highly that they cannot 
accept the belief that tuberculosis 
is among them. 


ANGORA GOATS. 

Angora goats are now attracting 
much attention in many parts of tho 
country and particularly from owners 
of rough, brushy land due to the abil- 
ity of the goats to readily clear and 
reclaim such tracts and thus materially 
enhance their value 

Mohair, the fleece of the Angora, is 
in greater demand than for a number 
of years and much higher prices are 
prevailing in the Eastern markets than 
for several seasons. New mohair mills 
are in operation and greater competi- 
tion is now shown in the purchase of 
the domestic clip. The importations 
of foreign mohair this year to supply 
the deficiency in the home production 
promises to exceed the 2,625,575 pounds 
imported from Turkey and South Africa 
in 1906. 

Many American clips have com- 
manded from 34c to 42c per pound this 
season, many of the female animals 
of these flocks shearing five pounds 
and the males eight to fifteen pounds. 

For several years the United States 
Department of Agriculture has been ad- 
vocating Angora husbandry as a very 
promising animal industry for this 
country. A recently issued bulletin 
from this Department entitled “Infor- 
mation Concerning the Angora Goat 1 ’ 
should be in the hands of every owner 
of rough pasture or range land. The 
book may be had free of charge 
through Congressmen or Senators. It 
is illustrated and full of information 
of interest and value to one investiga- 
ting this promising live stock industry. 


The American Angora Goat Breed- 
ers’ Association — the national organi- 
zation of breeders of Angora goats — 
also has interesting literature relative 


to Angora husbandry, it will be pleased 
to send to any one forwarding his or 
her address to Secretary John W. Ful- 
ton, Helena, Montana. 


Registered Black Percheron Horses 
add Red Polled Cattle. 

Yamagata, 40966, 1st premium, gold medal 
and championship at N. D. State Fair 1906. 

Zip 13342, herd bull, first prize winner and 
sweepstakes N. D. State Fair 1905. 

YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 
CENTER LANE STOCK FARM, 

Kenmare, N. D. 


YOU ARE SAFE i 

\ In shinping your wool to us be- 
cause if you so order we keey your 
jf shipments separate until you re- 
ceive our settlement and are satis- 
) fied. 

9 DONjT SELL YOUR WOOL 

■) Be fore you get our prices. It will 
* surelv nay vou to write for them. 
Albert Lea Hide & Fur Co., 

224 Market St., Albert Lea, Minn. 

V r '( ^7 


Among tHe Swine 

O. R. ANEY, Wilmot S. D. 


Give the pigs plenty of water and 
often. 

A barrel filled with water and a 
stock fountain attached to it makes 
watering hogs easy. 

This is a poor time of the year to 
neglect your hogs. But in all pro- 
bability they will be neglected just the 
same. 

The boy, unless he is interested, 
makes a poor hand to take care of the 
pigs, but still he will generally beat 
a hired man. 

There should be plenty of trough 
room so that the pigs can all get their 
share of feed without crowding, the 
smaller ones as well as the larger. 

Pigs need and should have a cool 
comfortable place to lie in in order 
to make a good growth during warm 
weather, but a hog wallow will not 
fill the bill. 

There is no economy in scrimping 
the pigs on feed and trying to make 
a small amount lap over until the crop 
can be gathered, and then expecting 
to give them enough more, so they ■will 
make up for lost time. A hog, in 
order to be profitable, should be con- 
stantly on the grain. 

The time to castrate pigs is when 
the knife is sharp. The idea that the 
signs of the Zodiac or the moon has 
any influence upon the operation or 
the pig either is all nonsense. What 
is needed is a good sharp knife, clean 
hands and some kind of healing anti- 
ceptic placed into the wound and every 
thing will go along all right. It is 
always best to perform the operation 


before the feed; and if two feeds can 
be skipped, so much the better. Then a 
run in a good clean shady lot is all 
that is needed. 

The feeder should keep an eye on 
his pigs daily, and see that they all 
come to the feed with a good keen 
appetite. If any of them act as tho 
they were not feeling right see to 
them at once, as it is easier to correct 
any trouble at first than after it gets 
well seated. 

Constipation is the one thing to 
guard against. A dose of epsom salts 
or a feed of oil cake will put them on 
the right road in short order. All the 
organs must work freely and without 
hindrance in order to get the most out 
of the feed. 


Buying the Boar. 

This is a first class time in the year 
to buy the boar to head the herd for 
the next year. The crops of pigs 
among the breeders are small, and the 
strong demand for pork keeps hogs up 
to the top notch or to a price which 
is very satisfactory to the farmer. By 
buying now the pig will have plenty 
of time to get accustomed to his new 
home, and will be in good condition 
when the breeding season opens. The 
boar should be one that has a short 
nude head with a smooth coat and 
standing well on his feet, extra strong 
in back, with a well sprung rib and 
be possessed of good fleshing qualities 
as it is he who transmits the style 
and f in ish to the offsprings. Such an 
animal will add a great many dollars 
to the next year’s pig crop for any 
farmer who has several sows to breed. 
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MARKET DEMAND FOR HOGS 


Before the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Expert Swine 
Judges J. J. Ferguson of Chicago gave . 
an illustrated lecture on the market 
demands of swine. In part he said: 

i 1 Of necessity packers can have no 
choice as to breed or color, since there 
is a place and use for every grade of 
hog coming to the Stock Yards. The 
market almost any day will show a 
range from the heavy sow or stag 
weighing 700 to 800 pounds down to 
the light shipper pig of forty to fifty 
pounds weight. 

i 1 The demand for hogs of various 
weights and the prices paid depend 
upon the market for lard and pro- 
visions. When the supply of lard is 
short the price of lard advances and 
consequently heavy lard hogs are in 
demand, with prices correspondingly 
advanced. If at any time the market 
for lard is slow and the supply ample 
the light-weight hog suitable for pro- 
ducing high-class hams and bacon will 
bring top prices. 

“Under average conditions the hog 
worth the money in the open market 
will weigh from 200 to 250 ^founds. He 
should be smooth and evenly covered, 
without any excess of fat over the 
shoulders, along the back or on the 
hams. Good length and depth of side 
is desirable since the side meat is 
cured into bacon, which sells for. more 
money than any other part of the hog 
carcass. 

“Those qualities most desirable in 
pu re-bred hogs for breeding purposes 
are also in demand by the packer, viz., 
smooth, even quality, with even flesh- 
ing, and an absence of coarseness of 
any part or surplus development of 
bone. 

‘ 1 The tendency of the time is stead- 
ily toward lighter and leaned cuts of 
meat, so that, other things being equal, 
the farmer will find it much more pro- 
fitable to produce the early maturing 
middle-weight packer hog above men- 
tioned. 

“In this connection it is interesting 
to note the leading experimental sta- 
tions have clearly demonstrated that 
the gains made by hogs up to this 
weight — 200 or 250 pounds — are made 
much more economically than those put 
on after the hogs have passed this 
weight. 7 7 


WE WOULD PREFER AMERICAN PORK 

At intervals reports come from Ger- 
many of the increases in the consump- 
tion of horse and dog meat. Latest 
reports show that during the year 190G 



MAPLE GROVE STOCK FARM. 

HOME OF THE GREAT J’S PERFECTION, 

Winner of first prize at three state fairs. 150 March and April pigs extra 
large and heavy boned, sired by J’s Perfection. He weighed 840 
pounds. I have been breeding Poland Chinas 15 years and I have the 
greatest herd in the northwest. I sell my pigs at farmers’ prices and 
guarantee satisfaction. Come and take your choice or write 

W. J. GkAHAM, Howard Lake, Minn. 



POLAND CHINAS 

75 MARCH AND APRIL PIGS FOR SALE 

If you want a boar to head your herd; one with strong, heavy bones and the best back 
and hames you ever saw on a spring pig, I have them for sale. My pigs have shcn't broad heads 
and are extra well marked. Write for what - you want . I ai i sure I can satisfv you. Pedigree 
furnished. J. S. Bergquist, Dassel. Minr. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 

I have the best lot of pigs I ever raised of fall and spring farrow. They are of the highest 
breeding, sired by such great boars as Impudence, Keep Sake, Improver, Chief Sunshine 2d, 
Keep On Meddler. My great herd boais, Minnesota Keep On, by the Old Champion Keep On, 
C. F. Perfection and others. I can furnish boars, pairs, or herds not related, to breeders or good 
farmers. My hogs are .the kind people like: fancy, long body, good bones, broad back, well 
marked and easy feeders. 

R. F. D. 5 C. F. GUMMERT, Renville, N. D. 


WILLOW GLEN SHORTHORNS AND POLAND CHINAS. 

The home of the Sweepstake’s sow at' Interstate Fair, Fargo, N. D., 1907. Herd headed 
by Chief Perf. 3rd sired by Chief Perf. 2nd the greatest hog the breed has pioduced We have 
for .sale choice spring pigs of both sexes by four different boais. Can furnish pigs r.ot i elated. 
Have a four year old herd bull a grand son of Nominee and a eight- months old bull calf for sale. 
Prices reasonable, quality considered. Address 

AXEL W. PETERSON, 

White Rock, S. D. 


WOOD LAWN CENTER POLAND CHINAS 

75 PIGS AT FARMERS’ PRICES. March and April farrow. They are 
the kind that grow big and biing big litters. They are sired by UN- 
DEFEATED CASHIER, weight 750, and PERFECTION KING, 
weight 500 at twelve months. Pedigrees furnished. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Order now to save express. Come and see them or 
write to JOHN DEVANEY, Waverly, Minn., On G. N. Ky. 




WHETSTONE VALLEY 
Stock and Poultry Farm 

POLAND CHINA SWINE 

SHORTHORN CATTLE 

SHORPSHIRE SHEEP 


WHITE WYAND0TTES 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


WHITE PEKIN DUCKS 
WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS 


We still have a few choice pigs for sale sired by Sun- 
light 2nd and Best Goods and out of Matured sows. Also 
three fine bull calves six months old of the milking strain 
(Bates bred), which will be well worth the money to any good 
farmer. Also a choice lot of young poultry. 


Long Distance Phone. 

CX R- ANEY, 


Express U. S. and Gt. N. 

Wilmot, S* D. 


IF YOU WANT GOOD STOCK WRITE US. 
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more than 182,000 horses were slaugh- 
tered for food and more than 7,000 
dogs. There was an increase of 20,000 
horses over 1905 and there was a slight 
increase in the number of dogs. The 
figures also show that while the con- 
sumption of cattle, hogs and sheep 
slightly fell off, there was an increase 
in the number of goats. 

The increase in the use of these un- 
usual foods is not so great, but is 
enough to show that the German popu- 
lation does not take to them with en- 
thusiasm. It would appear that the 
use of them is rather forced by circum- 
stances than by desire. It is also 
apparent that this class of meat is 
necessary to the sustenance of the poor- 
er classes, because the price of cattle, 
hog and sheep flesh is now prohibitive. 

It. seems difficult to- understand from 
an American viewpoint why these con- 
ditions are allowed to perpetuate them- 
selves when the remedy is so easily to 
be found. A repeal of the German 
importing meat laws would have the 
effect of putting plenty of good, cheap 
wholesome meat, such as other coun- 
tries use into immediate consumption, 
but the agrarian interests, which con- 
trol the law-making bodies, are tenaci- 
ous in their purpose of preventing 


American meats going into Germany 
and, in the guise of protecting German 
live stock raisers, they are forcing the 
poorer classes to an increased use of 
such animals as horses, dogs and goats. 
— Live Stock World. 


PLEASANT GROVE HERD 

Shorthorn Cattle, Poland China Swine 

We are making a specialty this season 
of shipping spring pigs. By shipping 
when not too large the express bill is 
lighter. We can supply boars and sows 
not related. Write us for descriptions 
and prices. 

WINN BROTHERS, 

Redwood Falls, Minn. 


POLAND CHINAS 

We have for sale several choice spring pigs 
sired by “Giant Perfection” No. 3477, a grand- 
son of 'Chief Perfection, the 2nd, the greatest 
hog the Poland China breed h is ever produced. 

CENTER LANE STOCK FARM, 
Kenmare, - - North Dakota 


GREENVIEW STOCK FARM 

Has 100 Poland Chino young pigs, sired by 
Rockwell Chief, Corwin U. S. 2nd and Prince 
Corwin. Sows strongly bred of Tecumseh blood. 
Orders booked now for fall delivery. 

Pure Scotch and Scotch Cross Shorthorns, 
Young and old stock for solo. Call or write if 
you want North Dakota bred Poland Chinas or 
Shorthorns. 

E. C. BUTLER, 
Cooperstown, N. D. 


Poultry Department 

By MRS. B. F. WILCOXON. 


THE BREEDING YARD. 

That the “ Breeding yard” is the 
poultry fanciers stock in trade we are 
all of us ready to admit. Without it 
we might raise poultry but at the same 
time any definite improvement in fancy 
points utility, qualities, or both, would 
be very difficult of attainment if not 
an absolute impossibility. 

That this is not well known is seen 
from what is generally called a breed- 
ing yard. With very many poultry 
breeders the breeding yard simply 
means a half or a whole dozen fowls, 
containing one male in the flock the 
birds may be the result of one or more 
setting of eggs purchased from some 
breeder the spring before, and as a 
good price was paid for the eggs the 
birds must out of necessity be all there 
it to be desired, that is, thus very many 
reason. 

Now if nothing else were wanted 
than a flock of pure bred birds no one 
could find fault with their reasoning, 
and we are positively sure that is all 
the multitude desire, and all the trouble 
it cares to take in the matter of rais- 
ing pure bred poultry. That year after 
year, eggs from such yards are shipped 


all over the country, as eggs coming 
from fancy stock, and as far as it only 
means from stock breeding true to 
color, and breed characteristics this 
also is all right and mostly gives gen- 
eral satisfaction, where not a great 
deal of money is expended in the pur- 
chase of the eggs. But if this method 
is employed, with the idea that this is 
breeding fancy fowls, then such reason- 
ing is very much at fault, as this is 
all that the market poulterer is doing, 
he uses pure bred stock, as well as the 
fancier, with this one exception, that 
he does not sell his eggs at fancy 
prices, to do this much more care and 
selection is necessary, and because of 
this a breeding yard is necessary. Not 
the kind of a yard as I’ve mentioned 
which simply amounts to the raising 
of pure bred polutry, but a breeding 
yard, and all that it includes. 

In the jargon of the fancier breed- 
ing yard, stands for improvement, how 
often in conversation with a fellow 
fancier, we have heard him say, ”1 
have one of the finest matings you ever 
saw ” or “I wish you could see my 
breeding yards” what does he mean 
by this? That he has selected a very 


few of his very best birds, with some 
notable improvement in view when he 
made his selection, and this is what is 
to be understood by breeding yard. A 
few fowls put together by an experi- 
enced breeder or by an amateur, stand- 
ard in hand, that the output from these 
few selected birds, may have in greater 
perfection what their progenitors were 
deficient in. This is the sole purpose 
always, and nothing but improvement. 

We have heard quite frequently 
about “The Unattainable Standard” 
but there is nothing in it unattainable, 
it is true that we have all of us our 
discouragements, but they come to 
every breeder worthy the name, and 
who sets before himself a high ideal, 
which, is always a difficult task to 
reach. But not by any means unattain- 
able. The Unattainable Standard; well 
even if it were unattainable, we shall 
have the satisfaction, that we did our 
best to measure up to it, and to do 
one ’ s best, is all any man can do, and 
where it is done with an appreciation, 
of just what is wanted success will 
finally result and the needed improve- 
ment will be realized. In breeding we 
cannot have everything nor try to ob- 
tain everything, at the same time, for 
if we do we shall most certainly fail. 
It is a comparatively easy matter to 
keep a flock of average quality up to 
the average, but when we go beyond 
the average, the trouble, work, and yes, 
the pleasure begins. 

Our ideal is before us ; we know 
what improvement we want to make, 
but certain strongly developed points 
are necessary, in fact we cannot make 
the desired improvement without them. 
We have a large flock for instance, 
and from it we proceed to select our 
breeding yard, the flock looks handsome, 
never saw a better one, and the work 
of selection is begun. 

One fowl after another is picked up 
and examined very minutely, and as we 
proceed, the flock grows less and less 
valuable. 

Here is one bird which has the de- 
sired improvement in perfection, but 


OUR BIRDS WIN 

^ ^ I 45 prizes at 3 shows. 15 varieties 

I of Poultry. Ducks. Geese Tur- 
| If ll |i I keys. SL.25 to SI. 50 per setting. 
LUUU | Catalog free. 

MANKATO NRS’Y AND P’LTRY YDS., Mankato Minu. 


Don’t Sell Your Eggs 

WHEN THEY ARE CHEAP 

Pack them with my new method; will 
keep two years, and be as fresh as new- 
laid eggs; no special place required to 
store them. 

Costs only per dozen to pack 

them. Write for circular. 

Mrs. B. F. Wilcoxon, Ft. Des Moines, la 
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it is so bad in some other respects, 
that little as our amateur knows about 
breeding, he knows that it would be 
madness to use it. 

Here is another bird, all that could 
be desired, but in the particular point 
wanted it is lacking, and so we keep 
on, and out of every 200 fowls we have 
a few that come up to our idea of 
the desired point for which we are go- 
ing to breed, and we almost hate to 
look at the larger half of the flock 
good as it was a little while ago. 

.But the end is not yet, for the next 
day, after another examination, we 
find still more that will not muster, 
and as day after day, our selected 
birds become fewer, and fewer, but at 
the same time better and better, we 
find ourselves, quit often in those two 
or three pens, and it is with almost 
a heartache, that we pick up another 
bird think it over, reason with our- 
selves against better knowledge, drop 
her on the floor, back again in an hour 
how queer it is, but that bird is the first 
one our eye falls on we pick her up 
again, look it over once more, heave 
a sigh and then carry her out to the 
other discarded ones. At feeding times 
we linger for a while among the few 
selected birds, what beauties they are. 
Next pen containing the birds that we 
cannot use for breeders, and as we 
open the door, there stands in front of 
us the bird set aside in the morning, 
how she looms up magnificently in that 
pen. We repent, pick her up again, 
almost fondle her, and finally put her 
back again among the selected few. 

But that bird is making us uneasy, 
she goes to bed with us, and in the 


morning is our first thought, we again 
weigh the consequences of our last 
nights doings go out to the pen and 
take her out again, to be gone forever. 
Have you ever had such an experience? 
If so, you know in part what it is to 
select a breeding yard, but when done, 
you will have a few birds anyhow, 
left from which improvement may be 
expected, and what is really worth bear- 
ing the name of breeding yard. 


SPECIAL OFFER ON STANDARD-BRED 
POULTRY 


Barred, White and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks; White and Silver Wyandottes 
and S. C. White, Brown and Bull Leg- 
horns at only $1.00 each. Eggs from 
all varieties at half price. Send me 
your order for either stock or eggs and I 
assure you that you will be more than 
pleased. 

DAKOTA POULTRY FARM 
A. K. Johnson, Kensal, N. D 


S. G. WHITE LEGHORNS 

raised on 

CHALLENGE POULTRY FARM 

are prize winners and good layers. Eggs for 
hatching $5.00 per 100. Incubator chicks $1.50 
per 12 

A. N. LANGWORTHY, Prop. 

Dodge Center , Minn 


WYANDOTTE EGGS $1 per 13. 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 

$6 per 100. 


Our prices have always been $2 to $5 per 
setting, and the eggs are worth it, but we now 
have ail the chicks we can care for and shall set 
very few eggs after May 1st. These eggs will be 
from our finest pens; rrom big, strong, vigorous, 
healthy, high-scoring profit-makers, that we have 
bred up by our system. They will hatch lots or 
chicks, strong chicks, that will make winners and 
layers and fill your pocket-book. We will ship 
promptly. The quality will surprise you. 

WEST LAWN POULTRY FARM 

E. C. Willard, Prop, 
til Moreland Ave.. Mankato. Minn. 


AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS. 


RECORD OF THE BONNIE BRAE HERD OF 
ABERDEEN ANGUS AT NORTH 
DAKOTA FAIRS 


For several years Prof. G. A. McFar- 
land of Valley City has been building up 
a herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle and 
this year has made a notable record in 
North Dakota show rings. The follow- 
ing summary of his winnings at the 
various fairs appears in the Valley City 
Daily Times Record: 

Cooperstown offered sixteen • first 
prizes. Bonnie Brae competed for four- 
teen and won thirteen of them; besides 
it won two championships out of four 
and one grand championship out of two ; 
six seconds, three thirds and one fifth, 
competition in every class from another 
herd. 

Valley City offered sixteen firsts. 
Bonnie Brae tried for fourteen and won 


eleven. Also it took two championships 
out of four, won six seconds, five thirds 
and a fifth with competition in every 
class. 

Jamestown offered sixteen firsts. Bon- 
nie Brae competed for fourteen and won 
thirteen of them. It took besides, two 
of the four championships, and one of 
the two grand championships, five sec- 
onds, two thirds and one fifth, against 
competition in every class. 

At the Grand Forks state fair ten 
firsts were offered. Bonnie Brae tried 
for eight and won four. Besides it took 
one of the two grand championships 
and a large share of the other premiums. 
Four herds competed in almost every 
class. 

The Fargo inter-state fair offered 
twelve firsts. Bonnie Brae competed 
for ten of them and won five. It took 
one of the two grand championships and 
many of the other prizes. Four herds 


competed, as at Grand Forks. 

Evidently the Valley City herd 
has taken more blue ribbons than all 
of its competitors together, after having 
been passed upon by five different 
judges. Mr. McFarland has raised all 
but two of the fifteen head comprising 
his show herd and of course feels much 
gratified over the results. It would 
seem that farmers desiring good cattle 
of this breed would make no mis- 
take in patronizing the Valley City herd. 


(Advertisement) 

A SAVAGE ATTACK ON AN OLD 
RELIABLE FIRM. 

“Look out for Griggs & Company”, 
is the way the Northwestern Retailer 
commences a savage attack on that 
firm. The cause of this denunciation 
is a circular issued by Griggs & Com- 
pany of St. Paul, to Harvesters and 
Threshers, offering them groceries and 
Harvester’s supplies at wholesale price. 

The Retailer says : 1 1 They are 

very unfair, and if allowed to proceed 
without interruption, will work much 
harm to the legitimate trade.” Which 
strikes you as most fair? To force 
farmers to buy only through certain 
channels controlled by the Combination 
of dealers, or to allow them to pur- 
chase in any market, and of the firm 
that offers the farmer the best values 
for his money? 

If Griggs & Commpany buy direct 
from producers for cash, and sell direct 
to farmers on the same terms, and 
thereby diminish losses and the number 
of hands their products must go through 
before reaching him, are they not les- 
sening the burden of expenses and 
profits the goods must bear ? They sell 
at lower price, because of the saving 
thus affected. Is that unfair to the 
farmer or consumer? 

Griggs & Company are a firm of un- 
questioned standing' and have been one 
of the well known business houses in 
St. Paul for over twenty-five years, 
and this kind of “knocking” seems 
undignified, and a poor way of at- 
tacking a legitimate business house 
that is helping the consumer to get his 
goods at least cost. 

It will pay you to write Griggs & 
Company, 409-411 Sibley St., St. Paul, 
for their Price Lists, and make a trial 
of their goods. 


Mr. E. C. Butler of Cooperstown, N. 
D. informs us that he has a large 
number of choice spring pigs for sale. 
Mr. Butler owns some of the best 
Poland China stock in the country and 
if you are lookimg for some good pigs, 
bred and grown right here in North 
Dakota he will be pleased to give de- 
scriptions and quote prices. 
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OILS, PAINTS, an] PAINT PIGMENTS. 


Dr. C. D. Holley, N. D. A. C., Editor. 

* 


CENTER LANE STOCK FARM 


Mr. J. A. Englund, owner of Center 
Lane Stock Farm at Kenmare, N. D. 
is advertising some choice young Poland 
Chinas for sale. He also has a few good 
Red Polled Bulls and a Registered 
Percheron colt which he will sell at a 
bargain for quick sale. - He also has 
some of the best Percheron mares to be 
found in North Dakota 

Here is a chance for the farmers of 
the northwest part of the state to get 
a good quality of registered stock, close 
to home. If you are interested in regis- 
tered stock or poultry it will pay 
you to communicate with Mr. Englund 
or visit his farm. Please mention this 
paper when writing him. 

Mr. C. F. Gummert of Renville, 
Minn, whose Poland China advertise- 
ment appears on another page of this 
issue informs us that he will be at the 
Minnesota State Fair with a fine car- 
load of hogs. His hogs have been doing 
well this season and it is his wish that 
all his old customers and any interested 
in good hogs for the farm, look him 
up at the Fair and see his exhibit. Pie 
will have some extra fine boars and a 
few gilts there for sale. He can furnish 
good boars, pairs,’ or a herd good 
enough for any breeder. 

The North Dakota Company of Valley 
City, North Dakota, would like to call 
the attention of the farmers of North 
Dakota to the advantages of Cuba, not 
only as an agricultural and fruit coun- 
try but also as a place to live. If 
you are looking for a warmer climate 
it would be well for you to correspond 
with this firm. Tell them you saw 
their advertisement in this paper. 


We are in receipt of the premium list 
and race program of the second annual 
fair and exposition to be held under 
the auspices of the Richland County 
Fair Association at Wahpeton, N. D. 
Sept. 24-27. We [[most heartily com- 
mend the enterprise of Richland county, 
and have great confidence m the man- 
agement of this fair. 

Full and reliable information on 
character of soil, and prices of lands in 
the Williston Irrigation district can be 
obtained by writing the Williston 
Land Co., Williston, N. D. 

POULTRY BREEDERS 

J. A. England, Kenmare, N. D. Breeder 
of White Ply mouths, White Holland 
Turkeys, White Emden Geese, White 
Pekin Ducks, White Guinea Fowls, 
White FanTaiT Pigeons and Pea Fowl. 

While Plymouth Rocks 
Eastgate Brothers, Larimore, N. D. 


GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH 


A good white wash is often a desirable 
thing for use about the farmings. The 
following is reasonably cheap and has 
given excellent satisfaction: 

Slack about one-half bushel of fresh 
lime with boiling water, keeping it 
covered during the process. Strain it 
and add one peck of salt dissolved in 
warm water; three pounds of ground 
rice put in boiling water and boiled to a 
thin paste; one-half pound powdered 
Spanish whiting; and one pound clear 
glue dissolved in warm water; mix these 
well together and let the mixture stand 
for several days. Keep the wash thus 
prepared in a kettle or portable furnace 
and when using put it on as hot as possi- 
ble. This will answer for either wood, 
brick or stone, and retains its luster 
for a long time. It is the formula rec- 
ommended by the United States Treas- 
ury Department to all lighthouse keep- 
ers. It can be colored if desired to 
any shade. A little lampblack added 
make's a slate color, lampblack and 
Spanish brown a red stone color, yel- 
low ochre or chrome yellow, a pretty 
cream shade, etc. 


FIRE PROCESS PIGMENTS 


By D. S. Hughes, Chemist Picher Lead 
Lead Co., Joflin, Mo. 

To undertake a description of the 
evolution of paints would require a 
thoro canvass of anthropology, archaeo- 
logy and social history for their use was 
extensive even among the most primi- 
tive races. Fortunately no such ex- 
haustive and exhausting discussion is 
necessary as we are concerned only with 
the last few steps in this evolution, 
which, like most of the vital improve- 
ments in the various branches of tech- 
nology, have taken place during recent 
years. 

Omitting colored plasters and con- 
sidering oil paints only there never was 
any imperative need of paint until in- 
creasing cost of labor and materials 
brought about the modern construction 
of buildings with walls so thin they 
could not resist indefinitely the de- 
structive action of the weather. Up to 
that time the use of ’paints was chiefly 
for ornamental purposes. Later the 
introduction of iron and steel bridges 
and frames and the use of these metals 
in ships developed a demand for paints 
which would protect and in response to 
this demand the improvement of paints 
took rapid strides. 


Inasmuch as the use of colored paints 
is limited we can perhaps obtain a clear- 
er insight into the problems involved by 
considering only white paints, or more 
properly white pigments, because there 
is no real need of discussing “vehicles” 
(that is the liquids in which the pig- 
ments are ground). We have at present 
only one good vehicle for general use: 
linseed oil, and it is not probable that 
any reliable substitute will be found for 
a long while as the chemical difficulties 



Painting for 
Profit 


No one will question the superior 
appearance of well -painted property. 
The question that the farmer asks is : 
“Is the appearance worth the cost?” 
Painting for appearance is undoubt- 
edly worth what it costs when you 
want to sell; whether it is worth what 
it costs when you don’t want to sell 
depends upon the paint you use. 

Poor paint is for temporary appear- 
ance only. Pure White Lead Paint 
is for lasting appearance and for pro- 
tection. It saves repairs and replace- 
ments costing many times the paint 
investment. 

The Dutch Boy trade maik is found 
only on kegs containing Pure White 
Lead made by the Old Dutch Process. 

SEND FOR ECCK 

“A Talk on Paint,” gives valuable 
information on the paint subject. Sent 
free upon request. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 

in whichever of the follow - 
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presented by this problem are tremend- 
ous. 

In recent years it has become a widely 
accepted view that chemical stability 
and fineness of division are the main 
factors essential in a pigment, altho, to 
these might properly be added “opaci- 
ty” because it is doubtful whether a 
paint lacking in “body” or hiding power 
could be brought into use, no matter 
what its protective efficiency might be. 

Chemical Stability 

The desirability of chemical stability 
in a pigment is not universally admitted 
and this is quite natural because a pig- 
ment which attacks the oil and makes a 
soap works somewhat easier under the 
brush and shows less tendency to run 
than an inert pigment. This ease of 
application is, however, bought at the 
expense of durability, the mixture of 
sap and oil being nonhomogeneous and 
wearing unequally. 

A perfect example of the almost in- 
destructible nature of a paint made 
from an excessively fine and absolutely 
inert pigment mixed with good oil is 
found in old sign' posts lettered with 
lampblack upon a ground of corroded 
white lead, the latter being a pigment 
which always forms some soap with the 
oil. In many cases after the corroded 
white lead has entirely disappeared and 
the wood beneath it rotted deeply, the 
lampblack letters stand out above this 
rotten surface as if they had been 
carved in relief. In other words the 
lampblack which is probably the most 
stable substance (chemically) used in 
paints and possibly the most finely di- 
vided, has maintained a good protec- 
tive surface long after the chemically 
active corroded white lead has com- 
pletely disappeared. 

Another instance of the evil effects of 
chemical combination between the oil 
and the pigment is found in the splitting 
off of paints made from straight zinc 
oxide. This action is due to the fact 
that zinc oxide forms with linseed oil a 
hard, brittle, enamel- like surface not 
sufficiently elastic to expand and con- 
tract under weather changes in unison 
with the surface to which it is applied. 
It therefore tears loose from the wood 
of a house, leaving ragged spots over 
which it is hard to repaint. 

Still another example of chemical 
activity is the “checking” or “alligator- 
ing” of straight corroded white lead 
coats. The soap first formed from a 
part of the oil gradually shrinks with 
age and so splits into little squares ex- 
actly as the muddy bottom of a pond 
breaks up when it goes dry. 

Fineness of Division 

No matter how finely a substance 
may be ground, when placed under the 
microscope, it appears distinctly coarse 
compared with materials which are 
produced as smoke or fume and are 


packed or ground with oil without any 
preliminary grinding to render them 
fine. 

We have seen the behavior of lamp- 
black (which is simply smoke) and con- 
trasted it with the comparatively coarse 
and unstable corroded white lead and 
we will next take up two other kinds of 
smoke or fume paints which together 
I shall call “Fire Process Pigments;” 
these are Zinc Oxide and Sublimed 
White Lead. 

Both are made by closely analogous 


processes, the former sometimes by 
burning metallic zinc and sometimes by 
burning zinc ores in an open fire from 
which the fume is drawn into flue and 
settling chambers by a suction fan and 
finally deposited in cloth screens which 
allow the gases to pass thru and retain 
the white line oxide. 

•Sublimed White Lead is made in 
much the same way exeept that only 
one kind of ore is used; the native sul- 
phide of lead or galena. The fume is a 
basic sulphate of lead, quite different in 


BEAR THIS IN MIND! 

Paint should not only BEAUTIFY, it should also PROTECT Good paint 
gives PERFECT PROTECTION against the weather. The BEST OF ALL good 
paints is BRADLEY & VROOMAN PAINT. It looks NICE, wears LONG 
and is very ECONOMICAL. Most important of all, it is a WATERPROOF 
coating of great PROTECTIVE and PRESERVATIVE qualities, and so pre- 
vents ROT AND DECAY. 

It has been sold and used continuously for over 28 years with entire sat- 
isfaction. 

BRADLEY & VROOMAN PAINT 
Is Fully Guaranteed. 


Sold Everywhere. 

Bradley CSX Vrooman Co., 

CHICAGO 


Things Worth Knowing 

about 

The Best Paint 


ALL flood paint is mixed in pure linseed oil. Linseed 
/ \ oil is the life of any paint. The paint that is mixed in 
* ^ the best linseed oil is the best paint; the brightest; the 

most lasting ; the cheapest. We make our own linseed oil — from 
Northweitern flax — press it io our own mills and mix it ourselves. 
That’s why we know that Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint 
is better than other paint. 

In this pure Linseed Oil we grind guaranteed pure White Lead, pure 
Oxide of Zinc, pure Colors, with the proper Driers. = You can’t buy 
better paint in the world than this. If we could make it any better we’d 
do it. We have been making this paint for thirty-six years and it’s better 
now than it ever was. == It looks better and lasts longer than any paint 
you ever used. We put it up in full U. S. Government measure cans. 

"A SPECIAL PAINT FOR EVERY PAINTABLE SURFACE" 

INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 

Some dealer in your town keeps it— or write to us for color card 
and we’ll tell you where you can get it. 

MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL PAINT CO. 

THIRD ST. SOUTH MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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all repsects from the neutral sulphate of 
lead obtained by precipitation. The 
fume is highly opaque, chemically sta- 
ble and exceedingly fine. An idea of 
its fineness can be obtained from the 
fact that it is drawn by a very moderate 
suction a thousand feet before it is col- 
lected. Of course nothing but the very 
finest kind of material could float this 
far without settling. 

We now come after this somewhat 
tedious preamble to the real point at 
issue: what pigment or pigments are the 
best and are these best used alone or in 
combination? 

If we admit the necessity of chemcial 
stability to prevent destructive action 
on the oil we must give a demerit mark 
to both zinc oxide and corroded white 
lead and we still have to consider the 
claims to stability of sublimed white 
lead. We really need no discussion of 
other pigments like white earthly min- 
erals or badly made compound pigments 
for these are used in paints sometimes 
for cheapness and, perhaps more often 
to dilute the real paint pigment to avoid 
some objectionable trait which is in- 
herent in it. For brevity I will men- 
tion only one such use of these mater- 
ials which is perfectly legitimate. This 
is the employment of pulverized asbest- 
os or sometimes silica to prevent the 
separation of liquid and pigment in 
mixed paints. 

The following comparative tests will 
indicate the relative chemical stability 
of the three pigments and these tests 
are really indicative of the behavior 
of the pigments, because the changes of 
atmospheric conditions, the action of 
coal smoke and foul gases subject a 
paint coat to very hard trials and if we 
consider the fact that a paint coat is only 
about one four-hundredth of an inch 
thick we can see that it does not have 
to yield very much to the weather at- 
tack to be destroyed. 

These tests, which anyone can per- 
form are first: 

Pour a little acetic acid (almost any 
acid will do and it may be used strong 
or weak) upon each of the pigments: 

The zinc oxide dissolves: the corroded 
lead bubbles (this shows destruction of 
the carbonate) and finally dissolves: 
the sublimed lead shows no change 
which the eye can detect. 

Second. Brush three streaks one of 
each paint in oil upon a board or glass 
plate, and expose them to Hydrogen 
Sulphide Gas. This is the active agent 
in sewer gas and there is a great deal of 
it in city air. The Zinc Oxide is ap- 
parently unchanged (really it changes 
to Zinc Sulphide which is white but not 
a durable paint): the corroded lead 
turns black: the sublimed white lead 
slightly darkens. 

; Third. Place a Httle~ofi|each"pigment 
in an iron spoon and heat it red hot 


The corroded lead first changes to brown 
litharge and then is changed to metallic 
lead. The zinc and sublimed white lead 
both turn somewhat vellow and after- 
ward turn white again. 

It will be seen that both the fire 
process paints withstand these tests 
much better than the corroded white 
lead: indeed, the corroded lead is so 
weak chemically that almost any active 
agent destroys it, and under service con- 
ditions even the fact of a manure pile 
being in the neighborhood will cause its 
discoloration. The zinc oxide fails in 
the first test and partially in the second; 
the sublimed white lead shows by far 
the greatest stability of the three pig- 
^ments. 

Now in fineness the microscope shows 
corroded lead to be quite coarse com- 
pared to the other two and it reveals a 
serious fault in zinc oxide. Its particles 
are not opaque and this accounts for 
the unfortunate transparency of straight 
zinc paints. The sublimed lead shows 
itself to be intensely opaque and ex- 
cessively fine and this taken in connec- 
tion with the chemical stability above 
shown proves it to be most nearly of the 
character of that most durable of all 
pigments (which, by the way, might 
itself be truly called a fire process pig- 
ment) lampblack. 

There has been much discussion as 
to the merit of chemical inertness on 
the part of a pigment in the paint coat, 
and extreme views have been expressed 


Be Sure 
of Your Paint 
Before Painting 


Send for our booklet, * ‘ Pure Paint , 9 * 
and learn how to be sure of your 
paint before painting, and how to 
avoid the ready- mixed compounds of 
worthless paint imitations that crack, 
scale, spot and fade. 


CARTER 

Strictty Pure 

White Lead 


is free from all adulterants. Every 
atom is paint. Use it, and you will 
know what you are putting on, and 
sa>ve money on the cost per gallon, 
cost per yard covered, and cost per 
year of wear. Sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere. Can be mixed to any 
desired color. 


Our booklet tells how to select 
paint for farm buildings, and 
shows six beautiful color schemes. 
Sent FREE. Address Dept. W 

CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., Chicago, III. 
Factories : Chicago— Omaha. 


MASURYS HOUSE MINTS 

WILL WITHSTAND THE RAVAGES OF TIME 

T HE perfection attained by Masury ’s 
House Paints during- the sixty-five 
years they have been in use is due to 
the ^reat care with which the ingredients 
are selected and proportioned. 

The pigments employed are ground in Pure Linseed 
Oil by specially constructed machinery which assures uni- 
formity in consistency and color. 

They are superior in covering capacity, preservative 
qualities and durability of finish. These established 
points of excellence make them at once the safest and 
most economical paints to buy. 

In determining this matter of suitable paints you must remember 
that it costs as much to cover your house with poor paint as it does 
to cover it with the best, and that inasmuch as Masury s House Paints 
defer repainting for the longest possible period, they are the proper 
paints to buy. Because by their great endurance the original cost 
is of slight moment. Manufactured by 



New York 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 

Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis 


Masury’s Paints are Produced with"; 
Pure Carbonate of Lead 
Pure Oxide of Zinc 
Pure Tinting Colors 
Pure Linseed Oil 
Pure Turpentine Dryer 
and guaranteed to contain nothing else 


100 PER CENT DURABILITY 
With a record 01 65 years is the guaran- 
tee that Masury's Pure Liquid House 
Paints offer for durability and economy. 
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both for and against. On one hand the 
extremists have held that reactivity of 
the pigment was so objectionable that 
pigments should contain the fewest 
possible number of chemical compounds 
to avoid interaction between the corn- 
ponds of the pigment. Others have op- 
posed the introduction of earth car- 
bonates as likely to cause saponification 
either by direct decomposition of the 
carbonate by the free fatty acids of oil 
or by reaction with the glycerides 
themselves. 

On the other hand, it has been claimed 
that without some action between the 
vehicle and the pigment there was in- 
sufficient emulsifying action to permit 
of a proper binding between vehicle 
and pigment, and, also, that saponifica- 
tion tended to avoid splitting or flaking 
of the coat. 

Inasmuch as the bases of fire process 
paints are all, under certain conditions, 
capable of saponifying action with oils 
the question of activity should be care- 
fully considered. 

Difficulty is met with at the start in 
examination of paint coats to decide 
as to saponification because different 
bases produces widely differing effects: 
zinc a hard, lustrous and brittle coat: 
lead (as may be seen by examination of 
any weathered paint made from corroded 
lead) a dull, easily crumbled, dry layer 
which is split in tiny squares by shrink- 
age of the saponified coat. Other bas- 
es, such as lime, produce still other 
effects, but as these do not belong to 
fire process pigments they need not be 
considered here. 

In addition to chemical action proper 
within the paint coat a physical factor 
must sometimes be recognized: the ac- 
tion of hydroscopic or water absorbing 
ingredients. Zinc sulphate, an almost 
invariable ingredient of leaded zincs and 
zinc oxides made from sulphides, some- 
times causes startling changes for which 
the painter is usually blamed. 

Considering simplified conditions, 
such as the action of one given ingredi- 
ent upon the oil, the chemical action in 
the coat may be fairly predicated. 

Saponification is sure with free lead 
oxide, and, as is well known, with cor- 
roded lead; this latter action being 
probably caused by decomposition of 
the basic carbonate in contact with the 
oil by acid action of surrounding gases. 
This, at least, would seem to be the 
explanation demanded by the destruc- 
tion of the oil under weathering, while, 
no such action is- apparent when the 
paint is sheltered. 

Zinc oxide, especially when contami- 
nated with sulphur dioxide and in the 
presence of rosin is vigorously and de- 
structively active. 

Salts of strong acids, such as sul- 
phates, are not subject to decomposi- 
tion by the oil nor by intraction with 


other pigments unless the reacting pig- 
ment is an oxide or hydrate of a stronger 
base and an appreciable amount of 
water is present. 

As to the advantage or disadvantage 
of chemical action in the coat, it may 
be clearly stated that anything more 
than fractional saponification is de- 


structive, as the resultant mixture of 
soap, pigment and oil has neither the 
elasticity nor the coherence of oil dried 
without decomposition. A well ground 
paint made from an inert pigment of 
sufficient opacity and body will give 
longer service. 

(Continued in September Number) 


What Will It Do? 

This is the question for you to ask when 
buying paint. 

There are too many paints on the market 
that have no merits except that they sell at a 
low price or are made of S. P. Lead or Lead 
and Zinc. 

What you want in paint is 
1st.— DURABILITY 

2nd.— COVERING CAPACITY 
3rd. —APPEARANCE 
4th.— COST PER YEAR TO 
PROPERLY PROTECT 
THE SURFACE 

sYiu/iti 

possess the above qualities and insure BEST RESULTS 


ASK OUR AGENT OR WRITE TO 



Chicago 

U. S. A. 


TI-IE ONLY BARN PLAINT 

bearing a formula label showing its composition and conforming 
in ever}' detail to the laws of North Dakota. 

PITKIN’S TRIPPLE CROWN BARN PAINT IS GUARANTEED TO WEAR 5 YEARS 

The greatest part of the cost of paint- 
ing is the labor necessary for apply- 
ing. Therefore it is certainly econo- 
my to buy the paint which - will w r ear 
the longest and at the same time 
give satisfaction. 

Pitkin’s is that paint. Pitkin has 
been making paint for 40 years and 
has a reputation for integrity and 
reliability that is in itself a guarantee 
of the goods. 

Be sure to buy the right paint; not 
the cheapest paint. 

Send for a free sample. 

eo. W. Pitkin Co., 

Paint and Color Makers, 

Benton Harbor, Mich. 



Paint and 

Color Makers 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT 


You thought that when you built your barn, and it was. 
Your barn protects your stock and crops. Stock well housed 
in winter take less feed. Crops under cover saves waste, but 
what protects your barn? Oh! that’s insured, you say. 
Yes, against fire and tornado perhaps, but not against decay. 
Fire and tornado may never come, but decay is certain, in- 
cessant, slow perhaps, but sure. Paint insures against that. 
Paint is cheap, even the best paint, and yet the protection it 
affords, tho just as important and necessary as other in- 
surance, is often neglected. No investment is good unless 
well protected. It must be safe to make it good. An un- 
painted barn is unprotected property. It is left to de- 
struction in the surest way, decay, slow burning. Fire in- 
surance does not cover that. Take out a policy of Mound 
City Barn Paint at once and put it on with a brush, good 
and plenty, well rubbed in. It’s the right goods, high quality, 
very durable, beautiful finish and rich color tones. All 
guaranteed. It’s a rain coat for your barn. Keeps it and 
contents dry and warm and protects your investment. It’s 
good sense, good business and good policy to paint everything 
that’s worth having and worth saving. 

Write today for color card, paint information and 
name of nearest dealer. 

Mound City Paint & Color Co., 

ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

Norris B. Gregg, Pres. Wm. H. Gregg Jr., Vice Pres 

E. H. Dyer, Sec’y. 
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The Sherwin-lVilliams Co!—K Great 
International Industry 

I N every line of business there is always one largest, one best — and only one. Some businesses become the 
largest without becoming the best. They are built on price. Quality is sacrificed to volume. We have 
the largest manufacturing and distributing facilities in the world for making and selling paint and varnish. 
The success of this business is due to the merit of the products produced. Our unusual facilities, 
embracing the control of most of our important raw materials, have been a great factor in building up and 
controlling quality. Sherwin-Williams Paints and Varnishes are made in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. They are sold all over the world. We believe we are stating the truth when we say they 
are the standard of excellence. 

Everyone who believes that quality is the most important thing about paints and var- 
nishes should write for our booklet, “Who Makes the Best Paints and Varnishes ?” 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. 

LARGEST PAINT AND VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 

Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


UiLh 





The illustration shows our No. i Plant at Ceveland. Thjs is only one of our five great plants. Our equipment includes five paint factories, 
five varnish factories, two linseed oil mills, two dry cold works, tin can and box factories, zinc and lead mines and smelters, and large printing and 
binding facilities —m all, twenty-tour separate industries. Our distributing facilities are the best. We have sales offices and warehouses in twenty- 
five principal cities and thousands of agents selling our products over the earth. 



and gives perfect satisfaction. That’s what practi- 
cal painters say of 

MONARCH PAINT . 

It’s the best of quality — 100 % PURE Lead, Zinc 
and Linseed Oil, and does not contain substitutes 
or adulteration of any kind. It wears and holds its 
color longest, and is a money saver. 


THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO 

PAINT MAKERS, 




2514 to 2522 Quarry Street and Archer Avenue, 

CHICAGO . 

“ Pioneers of Pure Paints 




HALL ROBERTSON HARDWARE COMPANY 

DISTRIBUTORS , 

FARGO, - - - - NORTH DAKOTA 



EIBUIE?: 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 171X01* 
ELLENDALE BRANCH 
ELLEND ALE. NORTH DAKOTA 


Copper Brown 

and 

Copper Verde 


The fashionable House Paint Colors for 1907. 

Made on carefully prepared formulas to look well 
and last long. 

For sale by all up-to-date dealers, in sealed cans 
only. 

A Pamphlet full of useful paint information, entitled 
“Prepared vs. Paddled” sent free to any address, on 
request to 

The Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the U. S., 

636 The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 




